"It is not a question whether we shell pay or shall not 
nay, It is a cuestion whether we shell pay blindly or intelli- 
gently, whether we vay for better housing or for the damage done 
by thet which is worse, dousine of the poor we are foin® to provide, 
let us make no mistake “bout that. It is only a question whether 
we Shell house them in hosniteals, mental institutions, reforimetories 
and jails; or whether we shall house them in cleanly, light and 
Sanitary surroundings whexe both body and soul will have a chance. 

' ror 

Whieh shall it bef" — getrect from a reser: of the Citisens' 


Committee on dovusines in Helifex, Nove Scotia. 


PORSWORD 


The Vancouver Housing association, a member agency of the 
Welfare Council of Greater Vancouver, is a non-nvrofit association 
Pormed in 1937 to promote better housing conditions in Greater 
Vancouver. 

The reyort which follows hes been prepared in order to 
provide a sound factual basis for a study of the »resent housing 
prodlem in Vancouver and to offer practical suggestions for its 
solution. 

Acknowledgments are extended to tnose civic and voluntary 
bodies who have sunplied many of the facts end figures incorporated 
in the revort. 

Frequent reference is made in the text to low and medium 
rental housing. Tor the nurnose of the renort, low rental housing 
is defined as dwellings renting at under %20 a month; medium rental 
housing comprises dwellings renting between $20 and $40 a month 
(low medium, between 420 ana $30); a@wellings renting at over 340 
a@ month are classed as high rentel housing. 

Conies of the 1959 field survey study, which is summarized 
im the @epewt, sare eeeain tine on recuest. The correspondence 
aacress of the Association is Room 309, 626 West Pender Street, 


Vancouver, 38.C. 
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EXISTING HOUSING CONDITIONS If YARoOUV_I: 
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In 1937 & gsxecial committee az»nointed by the City Council 
carried out 2 Burvey of certain streets in the central districts 
and of the shack colonies along the waterfronts. This committee 
reported that a deplorable shortage of housing accommodation had 
been revealed and that many persons were living in slum conditions 
of the worst kind. 


In 195$ the Vancouver Housing AsSociation carried out a 
more extensive survey of the central districts. Owins to the advent 
of the war, the results of this survey were not pudlished. ‘hile 
the facts revealed by this survey 2re now out of date, a summary of 
its findings is considered to be worth re»nroducing in this repnort 
for two reasons - 


HPirstiy, it affords irrefutabie evidence that the present 
housing crisis is no temporary »roduct of the war, but a deep 
rooted social Cisease, whicn alresdy existed before the war and which 
has merely been eccentuated by recent events. 


Secondly, although the snecific facts ana figures are out 
of date,the general picture =resentec by the survey is still’ true, 
save that the picture has grown darker with the years. Over- 
crowding has immeasurably increased anc the houses surveyed are now 
Six years older and thet much more dile nic ted. 


The area covered by the survey is bounded approximately 
by Burrard Street and Clark Drive, Burrard Inlet and Sixth Avenue. 
It contéins roughly 15, of the population of the City of Vencouver 
and nearly the whole erea is zoned for industrial or general lusi- 
ness uses, 


avery fourth house, totallins some 800 cwellings, was 
surveyed and the Samole results shoulé therefore resent an accurate 
vieture of contitions in this aree at that cime. 


Burrard Street to Beatty Street, south of Dimsmuir to False Creek 


) 
ee 


No less than 59, of she houses surveyed in thiS area were 
tound to be in multinle oceupaney, and over 40% of the "rooming" 
population was jliving at a density of two or more ynersons yer room. 
Comaare this fifure with the com.onl; accepted minimum standard of 
room occunation of one »verson er room. Numerous individual cases 
of gross crowding were revorted end instances of families with one 
or two children living in a single room were comparatively frequent. 
The majority of the rooms are rented as housekeening units, but few 
of them have adequate facilities for wishing, cooking or food 
storage. Under 10,0 of the rented rooms had sinks or washbasins 
and only 5% of the houses in multinle occunency had. more than one 
bath. Cases of 20, 40 or even 50 nersons sharin ore bathroom were 
found. Hast of Granville Street over half the houses were heated 
by stoves only and a large provortion of the rooms in these houses 
were inadecuately heated. Many houses are infested with bedbugs, 
one of the worst scourges of poor housings. 


The problem of the rooming house inhabited by several 
families occupying one or at most two rooms each, is es vecdially 
serious in Vancouver. In 1941 nearly 20,6 of Vancouver households 
(including one »erson households) were livins in one or trio rooms, 
while the estimated number of lodging families wes 9,400. The 
position must be very much worse today. This means that there are 
thousands of femilies in Vancouver whose homes consist of a single 
room, which has to serve for cooking, eating, sleening and ali the 
other functions of daily life, and whose only washiny end sanitary 
facilities consist of a bathroom shared yossibly with half a dozen 
otier families. Sunerficdally, such accomodation nay not anpear to 
merit the name of slum, »ut its eifects on numan health and happiness 
are as bad as any slum. 


sarrard Street to Dunlevy, north of Dunsmuir Street... 


In the lodsinr houses, occupies mainl: by single men, 
in the olcest business Section of the city, it is estimated that 
there are some «00 rooms without outside licht enc ventilation 
of any sort, and that, owing to cefective nlanning and excessive 
lot coversge, at least two-thires of all the rooms heve inatesauate 
light ané ventiletion. 16,6 of the blocks surveyed had no bath- 
room. 


The section lyin betiveen iain and Junlevy Tureet 
souvh of sastines Strest contains vhe worst housincs condivions 
in Vancouver. Lodging houses, cz.bins «nd indivicual houses are 
minzled iné@iscriminately with-commercieal twileings. 20, of the 
houses ere built on the rear lots, Ho-ans Alley being a vartvicul- 
arly notorious exammle of lane cevelopinent. The Frest majority 
of the houses are old and dilesiéaved; many of them being 40 
ot more yverrs old. 
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Social conditions in this area are evuall: unsatisfact- 


ory; vootlessingz joints and brothels abound anc the criminal and 
cerveced elements of the community find their homes here. The 


wiole aves shoula ne cleared of dwellinge ac soon ac possible. 
On levy cree bo. Clare Sr ve. 


1L5;0 of the houses surveyed in this Gistrict requireé 


major suructural repairs; probably «t leest half of these houses 
are beyond renair anc shoul? be demolished. 17% of the houses 
lacked Daths. 46 hed outside toilets. Only 25, had central 
heatins. O¥ the houses survevec, over Vo were listed es vacant 
im the Jun Directory of WODs, .t the time of the survey the 
vacancies hed been veduced to uncer 1». In other words, 2 


considersble numoer of houses which were previously lying 

vaceit, owins to their noor condition, have since »een re-occunied 
for lack of alturnaté aecomickavion. Cwins to the acute shortage 
of houses, even the »oorest accommoZation to-day fetches vite 

& soot rent. Only 107 of the tonuntcd houses surveyes in this 
aréa rented for less than “10.00 ® month, and a large proportion 
of these wore totally untit for habitation. 


Phe IMGs titikeal Bres, South, O« Fels. Cress, 


The housing throu:hout this arta is of very noor 


cUALity. In the Fitsil-no scction, where conditions ure worst, 
164 Of the hevses survéever wore im very Wed peseei?, le hid Ho 
vaths, and %Y, wore badly cxowdecc. Intersversed with ineustrial 


Mulléiness and bi-sectee YY th. interurban tracks, this #roe 
IMere @ll the hoallmeeks of a sia; 


V6. 


The Oricntal Population. 


Owing to their low carnings ané large familics, the 
OPicmial Denuletion eoverse br the Siuemey were, suiporally 


S ices, wry Deorly housed, Sy fer the worst concitions wore 
founé in the Japenese lodging: houses anc cedins, which worse for 


tae Most naet becly conetrucucd, iid, vontilatée and leeking in 
eaGvueleps Lenitar’ convenicneéct; tho Great DiI of Ghose not @ircady 


demolishvd should be condcrmed et the first opvortunity. 


The Ghincs: families Were wo Btist: howsec, Those familics 
living in tho Chineusc busincss auartor west of Dunlewy Siréct are 
sua joctud to pertienlerly oxjoetionatle ctucitions Sihts, Chite 
avert from the wrotchid accommocetion, the large numbers of single 
Chinese mon ane the enti-social celcnents among the white ponulaetion, 
rencor this cisivrics @ esl uwntgsis®ectory wiviconméent for chileren. 


a Bi wi 
The seconmmocetaon ocewiied by the Citinese Single mele 
population 18 Por the Mogi part cromwéet, ill-lit end ill- 
ventilated. Tze Chinese ceath rave from tuberculosis is five 
times that of the waite -onulation and the men:nee to the public 
health of housing conditions which festex the saréad of thas 
disease requires no cusheasis. 


In aéGition to the Janenese and Thinese cabins, there were 
B5buildiness cont-ining soue 420 cabins occu ried “xy white persons 
in the are® under Survey. Sour-Fifthe of the cabins are served 
onli bD:y on outside tay to every 4 or 5 cabins. The common 
toilets are more often then not iki-lit anc filthy; baths are 
in pew in wiese puile@anes. Most of them are vue-infested. 

Criny Go Ge jute sition of lise mil¢iness on eichér sine, 

many of the cabins receive sractically no sunlizht. Some of 
these cebin clocks were zemardeé =5 mmfit for hebitation even 
thirty years azo. Nearly one-third of the blocks h:.ve families 
living in ‘shen. The concitions unéer which these femilies live 
18 @ pwblIc Giserace. 
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Vatertront Sheeks and Rhousevoave. 


There were at the time of the survey well over ‘tive 
hunéred  :,ercons livins in shacks or housebonts on the Sur: are. 
Inlet anc ».wlse Creek watertionts, 


None ot these snacks are connectet to the sewer system 
ane the only meenus of sevice Gisposal is tnrouch the action of 
the Gices. ew of them are cowectec to the water system. 


harce «zplomerations of shacks im nr.én sieas represent both a 
puvlic health risk anda fire hegerd, ard a renors by 

the <Iyecial Coiralutee on Tire °rotsetion made shorcly “sefore the 
wee recommenre: the removal of shecks and housebosts froin 211 the 
waterfronts. .lterns tive accomaofvation muss be toune for the 
occunants of these shacks. 


(@) 


Ceneral, 


There i8 ample evidence tmt bat housing conditions ere 
nos confined to the ereas under survoy. In South Vancouver 
numerous instances of erowéed and insaniteary housing have deen 
reported. 

& guvey eerrie: out Tor the Civic Housime Comliptet 
of Curtcin Rections of the Fest End revealec rooming house 
eouditions viryrsimiler te thost fot cast of Biwrerd. Strcct. 


To illustrate the extent of the prodlem in this eree, 
De bweon Surrare and Nicola “tri.vt, about covery other house was, 
¢ven before the wer, in maltiole oceuvancy, ané the toval vumoer 
of rooming and boardin houses in the “cst @n2 was vstimatec in 
193¢ @t no Less than 550. Growlins, luck of ade: uate Sanitary, 
e00king an€ fo00¢@ storage facilities are chetecteristice of a 
lgree 221 EC. SS “Of The;.« PoCmine nouses. 


The porcentarc of vacant houses in Vancouver was drop- 
jin) Meetgaily an Vhs PceRs Wor tp bac wer, sme oo Ila Tey, lego, 
eg alrvadcy reathéd the detgerousl> lew tigura of . 8p. aio tO 
5. is usu..livy considered to be & normal vacancy firure. 

By June, 1945, vasancies hac fallen to .O004. 
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In &» joint tewort to the City cocial Servieée Denar tinens 

cavec Tex, 1259, ché Mecienl Mealch Ofaicer ané tne Viriet Suila— 
inspector souncec the llowins, Watawin:; note: “Kany Budl¢cines have 
recently xeen vacztec an” cemolishec in ditferent parts of the 

City 27a Jour OLTicia@ls save hat to fleet the tales of woe of the 
occupanus to Zllow the buileigs Ss tO Sstey as lon; as possidvle, as 
no other laces were availavle at a zvental they coulé afford to 
“sar gw  Gneremine Cewolition 6% Shis tyoe of Suileins, end 

jack of suitable low cost housin= accommoretion is ineteacing the 
CONZSGV1ION in here fisas, anc unvil som: low rentel housing scheme 
is “evelopec either nationally or privately this condition will 
vena to set worse ant conzestion increese."” 


infividual Sases,. 
THabLetice, hOWevVEer seuriicias, eonver bot @ Cig; imjreLston 
Of tthe Sift of Femilies divin: in slum conc itiene. He@e alice 
goime specific exiles OL ek hovueine which eetually esister im 
Vaacouver before the “a 
‘Mother ana four children live in one lérce uitheated anc bug 
intestec hotel room in the central business cistrict. All 
eoqgkin as tone on & “AP ZlEte. WO S6CCESTDle nlagemounds of 
ome wore y 
‘ae Deesle Live in & © Pocm lottin= mouse, inciading; > adules 
end one chile livin: in tio rooms; 2 adul ce ant 2 chil’ ren in one 
room; 2 eerlis anc 5 chilfren in tro rooms. Tae onic 
Vathioom was weccsive® as unfit for use, aut TAtéotien.. Rents 
averese 18.90 ser voom". 


‘Wen, woman ‘and sis thalteren live in one room. J Of “ke chi-ldven 
Ssléé5 in @ lerwo g@lethes chisosrd; the other # thilcrem slece on 
tHe lan"ing @tons “ith the cookin: Score até the weor. The 

“EL QRS Sleep im whe rook", 


"5 families, With 2 children each, live in # block of *®ok-cto- 
bri Ga siiise BETUS GF Wiltoh, eae cake te gC a0 Geers ol¢.. There 
1S 20 divest lists er ventilation im uhe inside rooms, which 

ere 310ut GO feet Sruare in area. The only sani tary comehe eg 
consists of one outsite tap to eversy three or four carins and, 
SOMe VEEy A1fts ant ill-lit toilets. Infestee with vecbuss. 

No acceséble “Lze..-jvomnes. Hor Secepy's Sale, Ohe chilc *es 
eVerved tier to the ayw-roach stairwey br a lone strine. (This 
ehale laser fell off the: %elcons)". 


Seana 


Over 50 »eovle occuny 22 rooms in a rooming house with one »Fthroom 
und chree Sinks on tue landings. & family of nine occuny one 

layvt couble room in the Dsenent. Byrne Leokins Ciriderten, Now 

a ce mnt atmears to hews been soent on the alice in years”. 


Men and wonsa enc five chil¢ren occupy con@emmecé quarters in a 
basomeni. Thit@se is| Ge Todh, Wk = 4 ', the cuLeics on: OT 


thiteh lacks gay Tlaes, anc. Wye Stapll. Gume@ots in the 2esr, where 
3 


the S children tleco. “he one :00m has no -incows of =ny sort; 
Tht Other yoomic 6 mt’. Thawte 26 nO Sink OY Other Sanitary 
convenicnee on Gig tLoor. The @nly roon seats 16 srovaetee BY 


® dilbemicater eas goeater”. 


“Pox ly Wivh bao chilérem amet lo ene o, GeowaAy oro rooms im 

a Da seEMeNt. The rooms ere 6: Feet hich. Bhe vecroom is small 
ADE VER Gers, with < hap: pede Ss Within 4 foeu or he 

Window, hore 1s ~wecties lle mirnioere uxeent the ot. 


Rent 10:00," 
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“Family of a cy with & boy 1% and a girl 14 occupy one room 
about 170 S.uarc fect in arca. 


"Family of 7 occupy two-room house. 6 nersons slcop in one 
room. Boy Sleens in unventilated room in which toilct is 
locaved. Roof leaks - very AamMae 


Gat § 


"Family of 15 occupy 4 rooms. No bath. Outsice toilet 


Instances such as these could he multinlied indefinitely 
and it is fairy cuestion to ask, what chance children reareé. 
in these pandre torn have of erowing up into normal healthy 
citizens. 


Survey by City Builcing De»vartment, 1940. 


As a result of a survey of 207 dwellinss in the central 
cistricts of the city, carried out in 1940, no fewer “han 1675 
were recommende’ for cemolition, while a further 60 werc ‘Found 
to be in poor revair, internally or externally. 71,5 of all the 
houses had defective nlumbing. 


In these 207 houses, there were 22635 
majority adults, living at a @ensity of over 
(excludine kitchens). 


ne soy the great 
al 
e. de 


ih sons yer room, 


The nosition to-Cay. 


These were the conditions which existec at the vemimiing of 
ths war. It recuires little imégination to picture the concitions 
which must revs (il POs dav. 


Since the survey was mede, some 70 ,000 veowle have been 
acded to the nopulation; the necessary i oreirs to existins houses 
have been neglecteé and little effort has ‘bean mace to enforce the 
seniter® Dy-lews; . much cooc housing hess become detective 

throu:;h the crowcing of sevor#l familics into dwellings desizned “or 
one family and much defective hou.ing has become totally unfit 
foi humen habitation. 


The plight of the returned soldier is, to put it milcly, 
a eryines scancal. atter living. Gi.% @isténce for. gix years, he 
continucs to cemp:in othcr people's homes, in basoments, garages, 
chicken houses, or in caything thet he can find, often senarated 
from his family and frevucntly p aying an cxorbivant rent for 
inadscuaete accomnodetion. 


At Ducembcr lst, 1945, 3457 families were liste’ with 
the gmereeney Sholter séministration as recuirins accommodation, 
the great majority »eing vetorens' families. There were in 
a @ition, many othex families who had previously doen listed, nut 
who hac. abandonce the epparently hopeless attsmot to get bottor 
ecoommocation. Of 7094 ad dlications neg family acoomnoéation 
in 1945, it wes only »osSible to place 1715,or 24}. 


Unfortunatoly, no comorchensive picture of the »rosent 
Situation is evailable, but the following cates are t7mical of 
meny others. 


"Returned man, witc and two chilfren living in a garace in 
West Yaneonvor™’. 


+ 


“ouvies ten, witte ane aouy chiddee living In pesdmint with 


no flooriny, ¢amn certh. Children sick.” 


"Ne, ahd Mre, "A" eha tO clhileren, resicents of Vasieouvor 
for thirty-four years (tethur rcturnvé from oversoas aitcr 44 
years tervicc) livin: in unheeted avtie™. 


Nothu i hdins childre ivin: i icke © in 2 
“Mothur and nins chilcren livins in chicken house in Jjurnaby, 
Ja 


tether Slegs in town as he has to cet to wor® cari in the 
moriiz” . 


“i @ bre, “"R end tive chilvrwn living ine converted tool 
shed. Root leaks, father tweaking Rcohabilitation Course". 


“ir. end lire. 2. and Do chil¢tren Bhering ofie Leret room 
With thete ovher ajulis™, 


‘ifss “S" anc tom” ghid@ron, thirtiven yuers cesicanc: in 
Vaneouver, living in small shack, - ltalkins roof, no »slumbine. 
Husbane overse..s". 

"Seventeen living isn five-roomed house in Steveston. 

Nother un@er coctor's care with T.3., four sear old girl in 
hospital with T.2. 


Gan we, &@S & cOmiaunity stand eside and wesh our hands 
of responsibility, when such conditions are ‘mown to exist 
here ant now in our micst? 


t THE COST OF SLUMS 


The cost of slums me be regerted. from two -engles. 
irst end foremost, the cost to the slum dweller in term: of 
health and haj»piness, 2 cost which is largely immeasureole; and, 
secondly the cost to the communit:: in tsrms of sovernmental ané 
ch:-rite dle exnen’itures for social ané othcr services, which can 
be moesuree in dollars anc cents. 


Health. 


“hile it is vrsrel:y possible to isolete completely the 
camnagze to hcalth causec. by housings from thet which is attributable 
so other social evils conncctet with noverty, such as malnutrition, 
the cun total of statistical anc megical cvyicdcnce which has been 


accumul:.teéd in recent years is so overwhelming that the cardinal 
immovtsnee of X=" housing as 2 source of ill heelth is now 


eunerediy reeognized. 


Moreover, the various ovils associatce with poverty 
invcract on cach other in such a menncr that the harmful effects 
of the once rcinforess those of the others. To tekc onc instance, 
many familics in Vancouver Yofore the wer were sunalcemunting 
theizx shelter allovwanees by custing. covm on their food consuiap- 
tion, a practise which must in the lon; run leat. to malnutrition 
and. il] t.adth; ill. healwh in tern roduces th. “employability 
of the ware cerner and iteelt opuratus as a Lfector in producing 
Joverty. The vicious circls thus: crecatcee can only bdo woken by 
a &oturmince effort on the art of the comaunit:; 2s ea whole to 
raise the concitions of thoscs who h:vo fallen bclow a minimum 
stancar® of hvalthful living. Unuiroloyment ané ill hvalth are 
tho swo priinmary causes of poverty, enc. housing, which it = vital 
factor in the olimination of both thesc evils, is therctorc = 
nectliazl*Y suiteble field tor thu GtcrGise of such aetion. 

It will be instructive to cxamine some of the 
statistical evicdence on the reletionshin betwoon health ane 
h.usin:; 


ces ne) 


Tu*ureulosis. 


Over..rowéce homes and inedecuatc slecpins accommoca tion 
ere a orimary fector in the sproac of tuberculosis. Thyme is 
also & closo correlation between dark, ill-ventilatcd houses 
and tHo »prcsénec of this discase. & liontrcal survey mado in 1927 
showcé that 65% of tuberculosis casos hed not a soparatc room 
and 507 heed not = separate bed. Tho rewort of a survey of 588 
tubcreulosis paticnts in Vancouver published in 1956, states 
thet 26.6% of thésc petionts oceupldd homes “hich were entirely 


Rr 


inadecuate from the stancpoint of setisfactory housing. 


The cxponditure of meny thousanct.s of cdollers in 
providing medicine and caro in such cascs is of little avail when 
concitions in the home only burpituate the disvcesc. 


In Clovoland, U.%..4. 1244 of the @iaths from tuberculosis 
occurred in a slum arva containing only 2.4/0 of the population. 


Moro in Van¢ouver, the dtath reve amons the white 
populetion from tultreulosis in 1945 in canseus tracts 2 end 3S 
(the #roa lring between North Burrard Strevt ond Victoria Drivc) 
wed 102 per 100,000, as come rcd. With 95.5 per 100.000 in the 
romining districts of th: city. The Uhinwse Geath revtu 
for thust two tructs in 1945 was 289 nur 100,000. 

Infant Mortality. _ 

The correlation vetween overcrowecd conditions «nd 
@ hieh rate of infantile mortality is well ust-~blished. 4 study 
of 25,000 recordce birthe in & citics of the U.5S.4. show d “thet 
the infentile dunth rite in familivs with 2 or more pdéreons 
per room was 25 times ercator than in familius which lived in 
hom.s with less thon onc »erson per room. 


This eorrolf@zion is Slrealy eppartint in Vencowvor. 
In the earoa lying between North Burrard and Mein Strects, the 
infant mortality rase in 1944 wes 75.5 per 1,000 as comp-red 
With 30.9 vor 1,000 for the City 2s = whole. 


rickets. 


hack of adecuateo sunlight duc to the crowding of 
houses on narrow lots is-cenothor important souree of i11 hoalth. 
Out of 1,000 chiléren dravm from s Stepney (London) slum, while 
only 20%. wore bacly nourishcd, 80% were foune to have rickets. 
In Ouhor Woras, @ normal dive FIT) nol sarevent riskvtse in 
Chileren, if, they are, deprived of sunlight @ne fresh. mises 


DAM ne SS. ane. colt, , 
emoness «nd cold lowsur resistances to discesc, narticul- 

arly resairstoxry sirections. amy bascncnts used -s livin 

cusrtvers Subicet children to the deneurs of rheumatic Aucrs distaec. 


General Mortality. 


The genorel mortality fisgurws for overerowdee snd slum 


“rene aro yo Lewes strivins. Glasgow ¢eceth revvs in three room 
qcllinga Over & FIVE sified Gory 1ll.s sur 1,000, an two Foom 


n 
FClIMES 16.5. Ber 1,000, ani in one room avcllings 25.9. per 


The following is 3 comparison of the vital statistics 
for a housing estate owned by the City of Livervool with those 
for the seven central wards of that city. The economic status 
of the two grouns would not differ very much. 


7 Central ‘ards Cornzoration state 


3 years (virthrate 2 las eles 
ended (deathrate 14.9 6ai7 
19351 (Infantile Mortality 94.0 65.0 
1951 (Deaths from T.5.° 1.48 or? 
( Deaths from res- 2.48 iO 


piretory diseases 


a comparison of the health of slum dwellers befors and after 
their removal to new housing estates is also instructive. In 
Ddinburgh, when certain areas containing insanitary houses, were 
cleareac and replaced by new hnuilcings, housing approximately the 
Same yosulation, the general death rate fell from 45 to 15 per 
1,000 ané the ~hthisis death Fate fron 2:.B to 0.4. 


In another Liverpool instance, when the same neonle 
were renoused on a Slum Site, the seath rate fell from “7.0 
to 26.6, the phthisis rate from 4.0 to 1.9 end the invantile 
mortality rate from ¢3S to 162. 


Facts and figuret sinilar to those cited above 
coulé be repeated ad nauseam. fo guote the words of Sir George 
Newmen, formerly Chief Medical Officer to the Snglish linistry 
of Health - “There is no subject in the whole renge of »revent- 
ive medicine in which evidence is so seneral and incontrovertible 
as regard to the ill-e?tects of ved housinz unon the human 
horganisn’. 


Onc ynoint which stands out from this cvidence is 
that by far the worst asnect of haa housing is the vircet of 
overcrowcins on *calth. In other words, if the suyply of 
low rentel housine iS inacecuétc, the mere enforcement of 
sanitary bsy-levws, unaccompaniod bv «& howsins yrogrammce, will not 
be surficicnt to »srevent a deterioration in the health of the 
povwulation. 


It is unfortunete that owing to the absence wp till 
reosntly of any suiteble territorial subdivisions, which -‘ould 
sormit the wrcakdown of vitel ste.tistics in such &@ manncr es to 


onavle comnarison to be 
and foo. housing areas, 
what cxtont bad housings 


mace Dutwcen health conecitions in vad 
f£uw fissures are yet aveilablc to show to 
hes alreecy bugun to valk. its toll of 


health in Vencouver. 


The vits.1 statistics for the city as «= whole, show 
that bed housing conditions have not as vit hed sufficicnt time 
tO &ppreciably affect her cxesllent gonemil health recor’, and 
by compé.cison, some of “theEnglish statistics epnacar almost 
unbelicv ably bed. 


It woule be unwise, howcvor, to be too complzcent 
Over our own health rucords, sinco the cffucts of bac cnvironment 
takc time to manifest theiasclves in recordsblc form, end it is as 
ecrtain as anrvthing can bo that, if “es sllow the onrusunt state of 
affairs bo continuc, the heglth of the pesulation will surfer. 
Nervous strossus. 
“hile the mental strains =né stresses caused by bad 
housing cannot be measured statistically, their cffect on tho: 
heppiness end well-being of the community is ecrtrinly es far- 
reaching asrpthe moye spaeifie pocily ills. 
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The nervous tension created by the crowding of families into 
one room Suites, “where priveey and quiet are lacking; or the 
friction arising between tenants in rooming houses over the 
use of inateguate sanitary facilities, are likely to have 
far more serious reactions on the health of the housewife than 
a leaking: roof or a sarring foundation. Anxiety over the 
well being of children brought up in unéesirable surroundinss, 
the constant fear of eviction, the denressing influence of 
drab and sordid surroundings from which there ap»ears to be no 
escape, are additional sources of mental illhealth and unhanpiness. 


The disinte «rating effect of bad housing condisions 
‘on family life harcly needs emphasis. Tre chances of a normal 
heppsy married life, particularly when the husband is out of 
work, where the femily spends its whole home life coopec up 
in a single room, must be small indeed. Shattered nerves and 
frayed tempers lead to constant bickering and quarrels and the 
breakup of many families is directly attributable to poor 
housings concitions. In thoir report for 1958, the Vancouver 
Family ‘folfe.rc Bureau made the followins statement:- "Constant 
movings ane cvictions, crowded cuarters, Coubling up, lack of 
yrivacy ... have their cifects on the stability of the family ' 
eroup’ "Nowhere has the dceline in standards beon more notice- 
\Zblo than in the housing that wo fina". 


Juvenile Delingucney. 


The overcrowding of slcoping «uarters has an 
important influcnee on the standard of sux morality. The 
breakdown of self rosxect duc to lack of privacy and the 
indiseriminetc mingling of the suzos, results in-an inercase 
of scx dclinguency, Adolcsecnts, again, who live in crowded 
homes and whose only mecting grounds are the strocts of a 
sordid cistrict, must incvitably be subjcctcd to numerous 
unécsirablo influcnecss. ‘To sum up in the wordes of a nromincnt 
Vancouver social workcr:- "For most of thc social »roblems 

,|we come un against tc focl wo can find a solution, but against 
“|the bad housing conéitions with which we arc constantly faccd, 
we find oursclves powerless to do anything? 


The Dtellowing notue on juvenile aulingtiwse, are 
cuoted verbetim from the 1954 renort on Housing Conditions in 
Toronto: "Ovcrerowded concitions in the homes leat the 
chilézun to use the strvet for playerounds. It is natural 
for chileren to form yleyfroups or gangs, but in these districts, 
because of the lack df proncr guidance cithcr from the home 
or thc comunity, these natural gange become brecding places 
of juvenile crime. ccrtain ncighbourhoods tend to develop 
traditions of delinquency and this is particularly truc 
of those cons:csted downtown areas whore little or no cffort 
is madc by the residconts to combat lewlessncss,. The gangs 
in thesc neiszhbourhoods act as channels for the trznsmission 
of dclincuent customs ane information", 


"In a survey’ of the commitments to the Industrial 
School, Toronto, 1929-19550, it was found that over 60% of the 
boys had »revious recorés of membership in unsupervis::d 
neighbourhood groups. This problem erceted by the influcnec 
of the delincuent gang cannot be solved without first finding a 
remedy for the intolvrablc housing conditions which érive 
your children out on to the vusy streets all cay and often far 
into the night”. 


fhe following figures for juvenile delinquency in 
Vancouver dear out these finsings:- 


In the fast ond arce, octwoun Heatley Streot ané Templeton Drive, 
the average dclincuoncy figurc for the five years 1950-54 was 
15 dclincuents per 100 of school population of comparable ase as 
comparcd with under S ver 100 for the outor arces of th. e¢ity. 


“ND 
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in the Contral susiness' section, it wes 20 ptr 100,0r one child 

im Cvery five. Think whet these Lfiguros mean. The snitluence of 
environment on the dclincuoncy rate is strikingly illustratcd 

by the stcady improvement in the rate when a slum population is 
moved to a ncw housing cstatc. In Birmingham, Sngland, the 
dclinaucncy ratc in the newest municipal housing project was 22.5. 
per 1,000 of the juvenile court “populstion; in enesylier project 
it hed eome dow, Go 11.6 per 1,000, and in the .olcest wrojecet, 
whore the bettcr cnvironment hed hed the longest time to produce 
its cirTact, if hed been reduced still fmrthcr to 9.8. por 1,000. 


Quotin> from the Toronto rovort onec morc:- 
"ihe Proebiem Of juvenile d¢clincucney merces into The lareer 
subject of adult crime. The vast majority of criminals in 
yrisons and reformatorics to-day heave records of provious 
ince YecFation in industrial Homes and Similer corrcetive 
institutions” ... Criminals; perhaps more than any other class 
tend to congregate into grouns. These criminal heunts sre with 
few exccptions in arcas of poor housins, whort noople cannot 
afford to be particuler ebout their ncighhours or inquisitive 
regarding their actions. 


The Financisl Cost to the Community. 


Most of the «zvnilable cvidenec as to the cost of slums 
in terms or dollars and c.nits comes from th. U.S.A. The fects 
revealed arc stigelring, and wore thiy more widécly known among 
property ommcrs, there is little question that opposition to a 
low rents.1 housings; programm: would rep;idly vanish. 


Ict us first cxaminc the princineal points at which 
leakage of taxpnycers moncy m:y occur. Yo have sccn thet a badly 
houscd community is an unhenlthy onc. Tll-health moans clinics, 
heepitals, s&nitorig,-ete,, Srovided lorgcly <t the taxpayers" 
oxpuens¢e, Since the voorly houscd femily rearcly hes any mergin 
for medicsl. at tenticas Ill-herlth also means lost time 
and umemployment, and relicf for the fsmily of the sick man. 
The greater Vencouver He-lth League cstimetes from es.lculations 
mace on a notional besis thst Vencouvers' total nre-warthealth bill 
smoun®n to $28,000,000 annually. For 2.B. prevention and cure 
alone, B.C. Ssvends noarly «= dollar per capite ser ennun. This latter 
sum, if anolied to the population of the City of Vancouvor, 
would heve vrovided in 1959 a subsidy sufficient to house in now 
homes over helf the 5,000 familics reeciving sheltcr sllowances 
fram the ciLpy. 


Bad housing encourages deolincucney and crime. This 
means high policing «nd police court costs, high industrial 
school nd prison cote, End high relic? eest for tho d¢éyendents 
OL Sr isoncors. 
sent $11.50 sér enpits for polie. 
yroteetion in. slim @rem, $4.20 por capita in the rost ef the 
city. 


Clevelond, UeGeh. 33 


Badly eonstructdéd frem. Hnildings with defective 
chimneys, clectrienl inst lintions cte., constitut: in thomsclvcs 
2 Serious fire hevzard. “hon suéh. bualdings #&re crowded 
together on narrow lots over -. wide arca, they invite the possibil- 
ity, of m:jer conilegcrations. A high fire risk means high fire 
Srevention costs ane high fire insurancc retcs. Turning to 
Clevelr nd seain, wo fine that fir. vrotoetion costs wore $18.27 per 


a 


caaits 46 & Slim <ree, “2074 th tho rest ofthe city. 


Bad housing me~ms, or shoule mean, more frequent 
senitery inspeetions and high.r huelth dep-rtment costs. 
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Charitable orgsnigzgntions sv.n@ J: rece sums of moncy, 
raised from thy #¢nvrel “ublic, of wolicrg work in slum 7rces. 
A large port of this’ work simply consists ani trying to phtch up 
the damage conc by poor housins conditions. Lf we. bring nil 
these hiddon sources of loss out into the oncn and stort “dding 
them up, we get somc startling figures. 


In Clevelend where the First scicntific cost -~n-lysis 
of «. sldmsrc® Was mid, thy found that in 1932 it wes Gostiie 
them, it turms of Tirs protection, policinz, scthoolks, XAoxlth 
wid charitable, services cte., — mAbter OF 41,972 4a7 Td meintin @ 
slump efem. which vivl@ed $226,025 im tenes. Converted to = per 
enpit: oasis, this mexns that the city subsidized every mun, 
Woman, ond child Yo uhoe uxtent of 78.78 in one yorr for the 
privilese of aliewing them to live in. slim %*res. ‘These 
fisures hive wines been correborstec olscrv4cr.e, 


In x Boston slum, it cost $275,000 to maint-.in 
769 femilicos who paid just $27,000 in t:xcs. In Indianapolis, 
municip-:1 services cost the trsoayer $27,00. ner person in slum 
POA8 “E sprinst 94,00 in othcr districts. Similxr surveys 
clsewhore eonftitm the f.ct that citics are spcnding im slum -roes 
anything from thrce to tcn timos what they colleet in t2ncs, 
ih tab ac froee, 

It is not suggested that these figures spnly =t the 
present time in Vencouvor. Vancouver a8 _ youlg cit~, =né@ slums 
tale time to develov, but thers is no question whetcver thrt slun 
naditions are snruading anc will continue to sprond& unless we 

somcthing «bout it. lLerissiag fire h-s proved very oxp nsive 
soewheruy, ond somctimes it is trucr cconomy to spend ~ litile to 
avo more. 


Régnrdcod as = purcly commerci.:.1 proposition, the 
~rovision of good housing for the poorer scetion of the community 
docs not pay. From the wider civic snglc, it pays over and 
OVC Efi viar. Slums, morvover, onec crestca arc. umtbrumely 
ditticult to wraciests sinee intcrusts vest.d in the yvorpeotuction 
a1 @lums -ad lenderewdigg crermerc Gnd morte sirongly tntrenehud 
With ihe, Peesiee Of Giwe: bw whale, if the will aut The wenvy 
2c “Welilstie;it is sossatile to eléir slums in the spucc of 2 

cw yours, the wfxects of bad housing conditions on the health of 
ths comunity may persist for 50 or 100 yours. 


BY-LAW COUTROL OF HOUSING 


Improvement of housing conditions mey be brought about 
in two ways, one negative in its operation and the other nositive. 


(a) By-law regulation, by establishing certain minimum 
standards of sanitation etc., seeks to maintain or 
imorove the conditions of existing buildings. 


(b) The yromotion of new buildings, also subject to by-law 
control, nrovides additional accommodation for the relief 

of overcrowding and makes possible the demolition of insanitary 
dwellings. 


Either method is of only limited value unless it is 
used in conjunction with the other. y-law regulation will not 
prevent overcrowding if there is a shortage of dwellings; in- 
sanitary dwellings cannot be closed unless there is suitabdle 
alternate accommodation for the occunants. 
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Similarly, new building will not by itself eliminate 
slums, unless active stens are taken to close and demolish defec- 
tive structures end to prevent the spread of blight into the 
older residential districts. 


There are three principal classes of by-laws relating 
to housing: 


(1) Zoning by-laws soverning the use of land and regulating 


the number and types of building which may be erected 
en Tt. 
(2) Buildings by-laws controlling the quality and safety of 


new construction. 


(3) Sanitary by-laws enforcing certain minimum standards of 
sanitation in existing buildings. 


Zoning and Building By-laws: 


The City zoning by-laws are in general soundly conceived 
and it is extremely fortunate that comprehensive zoning regulations 
covering the whole city were adonted at so early a stage in her 
develonment, Since there are few factors more inimical to good 
housing than the intermingling of industrtal and residential 
buildings which results from unregulated development. 


In the course of the survey, made »rior to the war, 
certain anvsrent weaknesses in the by-laws were revealed and the 
following changes are recommended: 


Dwellinssin Light Industrial snd. General Business Jones. 

The erection of dwellings in Heavy Industrial Zones is 
prohibited under existing by-laws. There are ood arguments for 
extending this prohibition to areas zgoned for Light Industry and 
General Business. 


While the more noxious industries are excluded from the 
Light Industrial Zone, many of the lighter industries are only 
one degree less objectionable from the residential yvoint of view, 
and where their intrusion is widespread, their presence is 
sufficient to render an area highly unsuitable for residential 
yurposes. It is only necessary to observe the character of the 
area lying between Burrard and Beatty Streets to recognize the 
truth of this generaligation. The beer yarlour and liquor store, 
the printing works operating night as well as day, the heavy 
traffice volume and lack of play areas, to mention only a few 
undesirable elements, combine to produce an environment which few 
families would voluntarily choose for their children. Dwellings 
erected in such districts sre doomed to slumdom the day they are 
built and it seems noor policy to allow new residential building 
in such areas. 


Syoradic residential dcvelopment in industrial zones 
is equally detrimental to industry since the assembly of suitable 
sitcs of adequate size for industrial »lants is thercby rendered 
defficult and costly. 


It is therefore recommended that the erection of dwellings, 
other than those intendcod for temporary occunation only, i.e. 
hotels, etc.,*' be nrohiditcd in arcas zoned for Light Industry 
and General Business. 


Pit 
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Multi-family Dwelling Densitios and Spacing: 


In the West End permissible dwolling unit densitics 
are excessively high, while the spacing of buildin:.:s required by 
the side yard regulations is entirely inadequate. The following 
comsarisons illustrate this noint. 

3 Storey 6 Storey 
Minimum syacing recommended by U.S. Housing 
Authority for low rental housing 60 feet 75 feet 


Spacing requirements under Vancouver 
Zoning By-laws £14 feet 26 feet 


In other words, the U.S. Government require as a minimum standard 
for their lowest cost housing, in a latitude lower than our own, 

a specing approximately three times as great as that required by 

tive City of “Vaneeuver,. «.-:-*** Pugwash j 


20 feet if more than two individual rooms or a suite have no 
Windows overlooking the front or rear wares or eae flanking street. 
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Six storey apartments may he erected in Vancouver at a 
density of around 100 units to the acre, (including an allowance 
for approach roads). European yractice seldom exceeds 60 units 
to the acre for low cost public housing of equivalent height even 
in the most congested areas. Nathan Straus, former U.S.H.A. 
Administrttor,has stated that, in his opinion, it should be 
illegal to erect dwelling units at a density greater than 50 units 
to the acre. 


It is vnatent that in permittin;: the erection of buildings 
at such high densities, we are simply ‘fostering the slums of the 
future. Sunlight, ventilation and a sense of snace are vital 
elements in good housing and it is folly to wermit the crowding of 
buildings on land solely for reasons of nrivate gain. 


It is therefore strongly recoinmmended that every effort be 
made to secure an woward revision in the standards of density and 
syacing required for multivle dwellings. 


Owing to the hardshio which would be suffered by the 
individual wishing to develob a single lot, a substantial upward 
revision in the side yard requirements would »robably prove in- 
acceptable. ‘he Simplest and most effective solution would be to 
vrohibit the building of anartments on interior sites more than two 
suites deod, except where e permanent garden or other open space 
of adeauate size lies adjaccnt. 


Sasement Suites 


Under existing regulations, suites may be placed in the 
basement of apartment houses provided thoy do not occupy more than 
33% of the total floor area. Prossuro is now bcing brought to 
bear by building interosts to raise this figure to 50%. Positive 
encouragement is moreover given to the placing of suitos in the 
basement, since such suites 6re not reckoned in the total numbor 
of suites allowed on a given sito areca, 


Tho plac ing of janitor suitcs in the bascment is a relic 
of the days when the scrvants' quarters wero placcd bclow ground, a 
oracticc for which meny Buro.can countrics are paying in health 
costs today. If bascmont suitcs, which may to un to five fect 
below ground, arc considered unhealthy for occunation by the re- 
sidents of apartment houses, thcy must be couvally unhcalthy for tho 
janitors who run then. 
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It is recommended that the by-laws be amended so as to 
Drohibit the placing of any suites in basements, but that, to over- 
come the objection of »uilders, apartments of frame construction 
be permitted up to three stories, provided they do not exceed, say, 
50 feet in height. 


Row or Terrace Houses 


There ayvear to be good grounds for permitting row or 
terrace houses (up to four or six attached units) in single family 
zones, provided densities of develooment ayvnronriate to that zone 
are adhered to. The »rimary object of builcing this type of house 
is to secure the economies of construction and overation Which 
will permit low rentals and, while »roviding private gardens, to 
release land for community facilities. If, however, this tyne of 
develooment is only permitted on centrel land at high values, 
much of the sdvantage of this tyne of construction is lost. 


As the by-laws stand, if it is desired to »rovide a 
satisfactory mixed develoynpment in an outcr district, it is necessary 
to rezone the area for multiple dwelling use, With no suarantec 
that the ultimate development will conform to the lower densitics 
suitable to the neishbourhood. 


nostol accommodation 


fhere arc many one and two nerson family units, c.&., 
business women ane old peovle and others of modcrate means, who 
do not requiro and in any case eannot afford a self-containcd 
apartmont, conforming to by-law spacc rcquiremonts, but who, for 
tho sake of convcenicnee or cconomy, prefor to do their oun 
cooking. Wo »rovision is madc in the cxisting by-laws ‘or the 
ercetion of accommodation suitsble for this tyne of occunant =nd, 
in conscquencc, they heve no alternative but to seek inferior 
accommodation in a rooming house, not originally designed for 
that »nurpose. Thcore anpoars to be a definite gap in this connection 
in the dwelling tynvcs nermittod under the by-laws and it is be- 
licved that provision for properly rogulatcd accommodation of tho 
hostel type would fill a rcal demand from a section of the 
community who are at present vory poorly houscd, 


The Senitary By-laws 


The regulations governing the maintgnance of dwellings 
in a sanitary condition art contained in tho Provincial Hoalth 
Act, and in the City health and Lodging tieusc by-laws. 


The work of the City Health Devartment annoars to be * 
soriously hampered by the inedequacy of the existing sanitary by- 
laws. The City's powers with regcrd to the compulsory rovair or 
closure of ins&nitary »remiscs are both too limitua and too vague 
and no dofiniteo standards of ssnitation and cquipment arc leid 
down, cxceont for ccortein typcs of dwclling. AS a conscquencc, 
the Henlth sauthoritics are naturally hcsit=nt to cnforee their 
powers for fear that their rulings inay be contested anc the City 
involved in law suits. 


It appears, for instance, that it is a very difficult 
matter for the authorities to secure the carrying out of struc- 
tural repairs until the damage has gone so far that nothing 
short of closure is possible. If adecuate »owers existed to compel 
negligent landlords to make necessary repairs at an early stage of 
neglect, not only would the tenants be saved much discomfort, but 
the life of the building would've considerably prolonged. It is 
believed therefore that there is a’ strong case for the revision 
and consolidation of the health by-laws relating to housing in a2 
Single housing code, which can be readily interpreted and which ° 
Will provide adequate »wowers for the enforcement of definite stan- 
dards of accommodation, equipment and room occunation. 
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The Toronto Housins Stendards By-law, passed in 1956, which lays 
down a detailed coce of minimum housing standards, anpears to 
have been a very effective instrument in securing the repair of 
defective dwellings, During the first 37 months of its o-eration, 
8,2l2 notices calling for repairs were issued and renairs to the 
value of $993,000.00 were carricd out by the owners. Loans com- 
pleted by the city for such repairs amountcé to only 35,245.00 


This by-law might well serve asX a model for similar : 
by-law legislation in this city. As soon as the necessary regu- 
latory powers have been obteined, a comyrehe:sive survey should be 
made of the structural condition of houses in the central areas as 
a first ste» in securing the demolition or renair of those houses 
which are in substandard condition, 


The new lodgins house by-laws introduced shortly before 
the war, by recognizing the existence of the houseksening room as 
a svecific dwelling tyne and establishing certzin minimum standards 
of size, equipment and density of occupation for such accommodation, 
has prenared the way for an attack on the vroblem of the rooming 
house, But while this by-law will afford & mcasure of control 
over eny new lodging or rooming houses which may be licenscd in tho 
future, it is more douvtiul whothor the very lsrgc number of 
Oxisting rooming houses ean bo brought cfifvetivoly unccr its centrol. 

AS has been previously noted, very few of the house- 
keeving rooms in these houses are fitted with satisfactory washing, 
cooking and food storage facilities and it is clear that further 
regulatory measures are required if any substantial improvement is 
to be brought about in the present position. In Lngland, since 
1935, definite standards of room occunation have been enforaed and 
overcrowding is now a yenal offence on the nart of soth landlord 
and tenant. Where overcrowding exists, municipalities are nlaced 
under an obligation to provide alternate accommodation whore such 
is not available. The same princijles should be apylicé in this 
city and svecific standards of room occunancy cstablishcd, not only 
for rooming houscs, but for all tynes of dwollings. 


The best code of sanitary by-laws is,nowevor, of little 
valuc unless it is effectively cnforeed. The sanitation Division 
of the City Hvalth De»artmont is at prcesont grossly understaffed. 


Thers are cight building inspectors to cover the whole 
city as against ten in 1950. 4 staff at least 50% lerger is re- 
quired to hanéle the jov effectively. Before the war Toronto 
syent 14 cents ner capita ver ennum on sanitery insdection work’, 
Vancouver snent 4 cents, and this in spite of the fact that Van- 
couver extends over a relatively much larger area and is therefore 
more difficult to covér cffectively. This lattcr sum represented 
only 57 of the total annual exvenditure by the City on health 
services. 


Owing to the lack of staff, it is impossible for the 
Health Denvartment to carry out routine house ins»ections of a 
preventive character. Regular inspections of this character, by 
checking abuses in their early stages, can do a great deal to 
prevent the development of undesirable housing conditions. “here, 
however, inspections are only made at the instance of a third narty, 
the condition of the house has often hecome so bed that little 
action short of closure is practicawle, end in many cases, even 
closure cannot be enforced because of the lack of alternate accom- 
modation for the occupants. In an interim report to the Social 
Services Committee dated January Srd,'1959, the iledical Healt 
Officer made the following statement:- "Because of the limited 
staff, the activities in this field cre restricted essentially to 
the investigation s.ndtho follow-up of complaints to insure 
elimination of nuisances “nd. unhoalthful conditions ... ...se«e 
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an incrvoascd expenditure would result in more preventive and survey 
work with en improvemont of a more lnsting naturc. Meany sub- 
branches of this work reccive only cursory attention.” 


Thoro could be no falscr cconomy than to stint the 
sanitary ins»cection serviccs and it is strongly urged that the 
quelificd staff of ins»ectors be substantially incrossed. 


There appears aiso to be scope for grenter eco=oporation 
between Building end Her.lth Deprnrtments, whereby , in ordcr to 
evoid duplicate insyscctions, the Honlth Donartment make » practices 
of notifying the Building Dep-rtment of eny infringoment of the 
Building By-lnw which my come to its notice snd vicc-vors.. 


THY CASE FOR A LOW RENTAL HOUSING PrOGHAMME 


The main elements of the housing problem differ little from country to 
country and no more convincing statement of the case for a low rental housing 
programme could be quoted than the following paragraphs drawn from a pamphlet 
"What the Housing Act Can Do for Your City” , published by the United States 
Housing Authority. 


“General truths, and even solid statistics, are never as illuminating as 
direct personal experiense, 


"A housewife calling to get her laundry, finds the laundress! baby siek of a 
sericus contagious disease in the same derk room with the sheets and table linen going 
out to homes all over the city. A banker, turning down r loan, suddenly realizes that 
three-quarters of his sity is no longer "sound" for residentisl investment, A child 
is run over «~- why? Because his mother shased him out of the stuffy flat to pley and 
there was nowhere to go but the street, ‘ 


"A public official wants to show a sceptical foreign visitor the great 
adventzges end far-fxmed success of the American way of doing things. Where should 
he teke him? After a brief tour of the city hali, the new post office, the zoo, a 
nonstop parkway, and a few bridges, the visitor is driven to the country club by a 
roundabout route, in order to svoid as mich es possible of the seamy residential 
districts which suddenly seem to blanket the town. Over the refreshments, the 
foreigner relates how his city =- Manchester, Stockholm, Amsterdam, Glesgow, London, 
or any one of numerous tomms with deep rooted democratic institutions and flourishing 
private enterprise -- has re-housed perheps 20% of its entire population, cleared 
up miles of slums, and employed its building workers continuously on well=plenned 
modern community housing projects which are permsnent civic assets and even attract 
the tourist trade | 


"Or an industrialist, enlsrging his plant, needs some specially skilled 
workers employed in another town and offers them higher wages. They reply that they 
prefer to stay where they are, due to leck of decemt homes available at reasonable 
rents in the industrialist's town. 


“Or a bricklayer, out of work, sits on his front porch. He looks at his 
house and the other houses on his street -= all old, verminous, segging <cnd obsolete. 
His neighbour, who works in 1 steel mill, is being let out next week, and yet, he 
suddenly rezlises, no one on that whole street has ever lived in a new house, or 
been "in the merket" for brick walls or steel beems, 


“Or a public heelth officer, thinking up srguments tc present to a hostile 
council on behelf of the increase in his next year's budget, is struck with the thought 
that most of this incrense will be poured into one slum area, without either curing 
present ills or preventing future sickness." 


The Ceuses of Slum Growth 


Bad housing conditions may be brought ebcut through the erection of shoddy 
buildings which repidly fell into disrepair, or through the failure of the owner 
to maintzin the house in good condition when built, or agein through the intrusion 
of undesirable elements, e.g. industriel buildings, into a residential area, 


These abuses can, however, be effentively controlled by means of by-law 
regulation, and where such controls are operative, they ere not in themselves 
sufficient to produce widespread slum conditions. 


By far the most important cause of slum growth resides in the inability of 
the private builder to build hcuses to rent at levels which the lower paid sections 
of the community cen afford to pay. Tris hiatus between housing costs and ability 
to pay is manifested in e chronic shortege of low rent:1 housing. The lower paid 
worker, unable tc secure a new hcuse within his means, is dependent on the cast off 
houses of a better-to-do clnss and the numoer of such second hand houses which become 
available depends lergely on the size of the previcus building boom end the excess 
of enthusiasm shown by the speculative builder. In other words, the demand for new 
houses originating from the lower paid workers, being en ineffective demand, has 
little influence on the supply of heuses which is actually made available, and it is 
quite possible to have an over-supply of the more expensive type cf house in 
combinetion with a serious shcurtage of low rentrl1 eccomnodaticn, 


When a period of trade depressicn extends over a long pericd as in the 
pre-war years, building for the werlthier classes, like other luxury trades, tends 
tc dry up and the shortage of hcuses becumes acute. The ccnsequences cf this 
shortage are naturelly felt most acutely by those in the lowest income brackets. 


This hend-me=dcwn method cf housing the community is not only very 
haphazard, it is also extremely wasteful from every point of view. The houses 
hended down tc the low inccme grcups, not being criginally designed for their use, 
are usually toc large and are in consequence subdivided for occupency by more than 
one family. The extent to which this evil mey develop, if eccnomic forces are 
allcwed tc teke their ccurse, may be judged from the fact that in the County of 
London, England, neerly two-thirds of all fsmilies were living, in 1931, in multiple 
occupancy cf hcuses which had not been structurally subdivided. 


Not only is this type of acccmmodeation a most unsntisfrctory form of 
dwelling for the average frmily, but the wear and tesr on the prcperty is 
exceptionally heavy and such houses rapidly degenerste in quality ond appearrnte. 


Seccndly, cwing tc the pressure of the demand fron the lower paid werker, 
there is an irresistible incentive tc convert lerge hcuses into rooming hcuses, since 
if they are filled full enough, the return will cxceed that obtainable if the house 
remained in single occupancy, and ne amcunt cf by-law regulation will prevent it. 
As ° result, the district in which these houses are situated begins tc go down-hitl 
and ewentually becomes a "blighted area", while the better~to-do elements in the 
eomiunity move cut to a more recently developed ares where the same prccess is 
repeated at a later date, We have » classic example of this prccess in the West End. 
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This is a very costly process for property cwners, since their prcperty 
tends to depreciate rapidly in value and they unwittingly prcvide a concesled subsidy 
fcr the lower paid groups who move into the hcuses which they vacate. 


It weuld in fect be very much mere economical to build directly fcr the 

‘ lower paid grcups even thcugh it involved a subsidy, since the provisicn of adequate 
hcusing accommcdaticn at rents within the mexns cof the lower income grcups, when 
combined with properly enforced zoning regulations, is the best guerantec against 
"blight" creeping into good residential districts. 


It is 4 matter cf commcn kncwledge that the worst hcusing cunditicns are 
usually fcund in large cities. This phencmencn is not scley due tc the fact that 
the avers.ge age of the hcuses is usually greater than in smeller citics, It is alsc 
due ti the fact that the averrge all-in ccst cf hcusing is greater. The larger the 
city, the further the worker has to live frcm the city centre and his place of work. 
Transportation costs mey be regerded 2s cne aspect of rent. If, fcr inst-nce, 
in Vencecuver a family with two wage earners lives within walking distance of their 
work, it can affcrd tc pay $6.00 = month more in rent than one which has to use 
public transpcrtaticn. This is equivalent tc one-third of the sverage rent of the lower 
tbhfrd income group. These costs are reflected in higher land costs in the central 
districts, which are in turn reflected in higher rents. In additicn, the larger 
the agglomeraticn of perscns, the more elabcrete must be the precauticns with regard 
to sanitation, fire risks, etc. znd this incresses building costs. 


Unfcrtunetely wage rates and relief scales in the l<erger cities seldcm 
fully reflect the higher costs of living, and housing ccnditicns detericrete in 
cunsequence. 


This point has been discussed in some detail because it is scmetimes 
argued thet because Venccuver has up till recently been ccmpnratively well housed, 
it is only necesssry tc weit until "normal" cunditicns return for mattcrs tc adjust 
themselves automaticadly. Unfcrtunately there is nct the slightest pcssibility of 
any easy solution of the problem alcng these lines. Vanccuver is destined to beccme 
a great city and with the grcwth cf populeticn the relative cost of hcusing will 
sutcmetically increase and with it the difficulty cf providing decent accc.mnodaticn 
for the lower paid secticns cf the community, 


Rents and Ability tc Pay 


Let us examine the reasun fur the inebility of the speculative builder 
to hcuse the lower inccme families. In the first place, the privste builder ncrmelly 
builds for sale, nct for rent. While no exact figures are sviilable, it is prcebebly 
safe tc say thet, with the exception cf a few high rental epartments, cver 95% cf the 
dwellings built in Vanccuver during the last few years have been built for sale or 
fcr owner occupancy. 
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A large proportion of families, however, are not in a position to buy their 
own homes and there are others who, even though they have the necessary capital, would 
be extremely ill-advised to do so. 


Much ballyhoo has been written around the rosy ideal of home ownership; 
but while home ownership is an excellent principle for those who can afford without 
undue financial strain to buy their homes, bitter experience has shown that for the 
lower income groups, renting is the only safe policy. The savings of this group should 
be kept liquid against emergencies; they should not be tied up in a single highly 
illiquid and decidedly speculative asset, which may easily turn into a tax liability. 
A mortgage may last 10 or 20 years, but will a man's job? With no margin of safety 
to fall back uvon, instability of employment and the risk of sickness continually Cp 
endanger his mortgage payments and with them, his life savings. During the eleven fez we 
years ended 1936, there were 1,600,000 foreclosures on dwellings (other than farms) in tu te 
the U.S.A. In addition, a further 1,000,000 homes were only saved from foreclosure 
through governmental intervention. The total of these figures represents 43% of all 
the houses built in the U.S.A. during the boom period. This state of affairs was 
admittedly due largely to unsound methods of financing and to exceptional economic 
conditions, and Yanadian experience was very much better, but the figures serve to 
indicate that home ownership is not without its risks. Home ownership, sieges conde 
reduces the molsility of the worker and often prevents him from moving to another 
district in search of a job. 


While lower figures may sometimes be achieved, the minimum cost of a well 
bwilt two bedroom house with land for an individual owner may be estimated today at 
$4,000. Financed with a 90% loan under Part 1 of the National Housing Act, carrying 
charges, including taxes and an allowance for maintenance, on such houses would amount 
to at least $35 a month. Reckoning one-fifth of income for rent, gives a minimum 
annual income of $2,100. In fact, however, owing to present inflated values, a 90% 
loan on the actual cost will seldom be granted and the purchaser is likely to have to 
put up 25% or more of the capital himself. Even if the inclusive cost of a house was 
reduced to $2,500, the carrying charges would still be around $25 a month, requiring 
a minimum annual income of $1,500 a year. 


According to the census statistics for 1941, nearly 85% of the wage earner 
heads of families in Vancouver were earning less thea $2,000 a year, 63% were earning 
less than $1,500 a year. While some incomes will be augmented by family allowances 
and by the earnings of children, such receipts are usually of too ephemeral a charac- 
ter to be taken into account in reckoning ability to assume a mortgage cxtending 
over a period of years. It is safe, therefore, to say that well over half the 
families in Vancouver are not in a position to buy a new house even under the most 
favourable conditions of building costs and finance. Between 1940 and 1944, earnings 
in manufacturing industries throughout Canada rose by about 40%, but building costs 
rose by a greater percentage, so that today the proportion of potential home ovmers 
has diminished still further. 


In short, the real need is for houses for rent (at under $39 a month) and 
mere encouragement of the building of houses for sale does not begin to touch the problem 
of housing the lower paid worker. 


Even assuming that the normal difficulty of financing private rental projects 
was overcome, it is clear from the above figures that if due allowance is made for 
higher financing charges, for losses through vacancies and bad debts, and for manage- 
ment costs, dwellings built by private enterprise will seldom rent for less than $40 
a month. 


Let us compare these figures with the actual rentals paid by the lower income 
groups as revealed by the 1941 census figures. 57.7;5 of all rented homes in Greater 
Vancouver rented for less than $25 a month. Those families earning less than $1,000 
a year (average income $574), representing 38% of all renting families, psid an average 
of #18 a month in rent. If they had paid the accepted proportion of one-fifth of their 
earnings, their rent would have averaged less than #10 a month. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that even for the old houses which they now occupy, a very high proportion of this 
lower income group is paying more than they can afford in rent, and that if the lowest 
income groups are to be materially assisted, decent accommodation at rents between $10 
and $15 a month must be provided. 


The Curtis report is emphatio on this point. It states that in terms of the 
proportion of income which it is generally agreed among housing authorities should not 
be exceeded for rents, a desirable average rent for this group (the lower third of all 
metropolitan tenant families) should not be higher than $12 a month. 
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It is sometines suggested that if a sufficient number of houses renting 
for from $30.00 tc $40.00 a month sre built, the lowest inccne groups | will be 
benefited thrcugh a prccess of whclesale “filtering up", whereby the $25.00 tenant 
moves Ante the $30,00 hcuse} the $20,00 tennnt moves intc the $25.00 hcuse and 
BC. one English experience has showny however, that this theaury holds good only. 
to a very limited extent, since the additicnal supply of hcusing tends tc be fully 
abscrbed on the way dewn leng before it has reached the lcwest paid grcup. Before 
this method cculd becume renlly effective, the increase in the supply cf higher 
grade housing weuld have tc be so great as tc cause a very sericus disturbance in 
rentrls and rel estate values end this disturbence wuld effectively discuurage 
further building lcng befcre the process was completed. 


Another statement frequently hesrd is that the surest methcd cf solving 
the housing preblem is tc raise the generrl level cf wages thrcugh intrensed 
efficiency of prccuction. If the rise is sufficicntly great, this of ccurse is 
true, since c smaller prcporticn of tctsl income need be devcted to the other 
necessities cf life, but the process is likely tc be a slow une, since building 
wages heve a way of rising elcng with cther wages, with the result that the 
relaticnship between building cists ard gehersl weges remains unaltered, 


The only really effective way tc solve the problem is tc reduce rents 
themselves, Rents may be reduced by lower ccests, not cnly building costs, but 
equally impertant, land, financing ana management costs. If, after costs have 
been reduced te a minimum, there is still a gap between rents and cspacity to pay, 
this gep must be met by rent-l subsidies until the incrensed supply of hc-using 
cer the rise in the strndard of living has bridged it, 


Befcre preceeding to examine possible mesns of recucing rants, a brief 
survey will be made of the methcds by which the hcusing preblem h:zs been attacked 
in cther ccuntries, and the legnl and financicl means at cur dispcsal here in 
Canadae 
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FOREIGN HOUSING 


European Housing 


Owing to the relative youth of Canadian cities, bad housing appears to many 
people in this country as a recent and comparatively unfamiliar problem which they 
assume wil: solve itself with increasing nationel prosperity. In Euxpe, however, 
governments and cities heave been wrestling with the problem for a greet meny years 
and much can te learned from the experience they have geined. 


It is a 100 years since England passed her first legislation for the 
improvement of housing conditions and she has béen passing housing laws ever since. 


Housing measures before World Wer 1 were confined mainly to the imposition 
of regulstory controls in the form of building and sanitary by-laws and to attempts 
t: clean up specific slum conditions. It was not until after the world war that the 
acute shortage of dwellings arising from the cessation of building during the war 
years provided the necessery stirulus for the initiation of government aided building 
programmes on an important scale. 


Rising public indignation, fortified by the growing realization of’ the 
cost of bad housing in terms of health, happiness and social services, forced 
governments to take ection. 


Unassisted private enterprise wss quite unable tc cope with the problem. 
It was therefore necessary to promote house building either through the offer of 
cash subsidies tc private builders or by assisting municipalities cr cthez bodies 
cf a semi-public character to unce:teke building themselves. Owing to the difficulty 
of exercising the necessery controls over the nwaerous small specuistive builders 
and the fact that the latter were primarily orgenized to build for sséle, not for rent, 
the former method proved wasteful and ineffective ind was soon abandoned. 
Assistance by the central government tc local hcusing authorities of s public or 
semi-public character usually tock the form of cheap finance supplemented in many 
cases by cash subsidies payable annually over a period of years, and were. generally 
conditional on the municipality also making a proportionate ccntribution. 


In England practically all housing of a public charncter has been carried 
out by the municipalities themselves. Between the twc wars they built cver 
1,100,000 houses for rent at rents ranging from 35,00 to {15.00 e month for houses 
of 3 to 5 rooms (excluding Lorcon). These low rents were achieved by a combination 
of low building costs, resulting from high and relstively ste.bie production volumes, 
government finance at low interest rates and, in the mejority cf cases, annual 
subsidies borne by central snd lecel governments jn varying proportions. The Housing Bill 
now before Parliament provides a stendafd subsidy of $8.25 per month per dwelling for 
60 years, of which the local authority bears 25%. 

The great bulk (probnbly over 80%) cf the two and threc-quarter »jliion 
houses built by private enterprise in England between the t-c wars has been financed 
by Building Societies. Such societies accept short term deposits becring relstively 
low rstes cf interest anc meke lozns tc house builders up to from 75% to 50% cf the 
ecst cf the building amortized over a pericd of frim 14 to 20 years. The inherent 
stability of the English reel estete market, assisted ne dcubt by a local taxation 
system bised on revenue instead of capitsl values, has greatly facilitated the 
firsncing of such building. 


In Scendinzvia and Germany, tenant co-oper-tives assisted by govermnent 
finances at very low interest rates; anc i. Holland ond Italy, limited cividcend 
oublic utility societies, operating with government finances :nd closely ccntrolied 
by the municipality in whose territory they oper:te, have been an important factor 
in the provision of low rentel housing. ' 


But whateve: the specific type of organization selected for the work, 
certein common principles c:n be traced throughout the hcusing pclicies «edopted 
by the leading European countries. 

In the first plece, the speculative element, so wasteful in terms of land and 
financing costs, has been completely eliminated from low rental heusing. 

Low cost housing has ceased to be ae mere by-product of the <ctivities of the land 
speculator and has z:chieved the st-tus of =. public utility cccupying a permanent 
place in loccl government functicns as part of a broad programme of sccicl 
betterment. 


Seccndly, the assistence cf the centr-1 gevernment in the provisiun of cheap 
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finance has always proved necessary, since few local authorities have the credit 
facilities necessary for the financing of lerge housing projects. In addition, in 
order to bring rents sufficiently low to help those families who were worst housedy 
it has generally proved necessary to provide cash subsidies in the form of annual 
grants.e Central government subsidies are nearly elways made conditional on 
proportionate contributions being made by the local authority either in the form of 
tax exemption or of a direct cash subsidy. 


Thirdly, while the central governments have exercised a general supervision 
over housing operations and have granted subsidies in cne form or another, the 
actual responsibility for initiating and carrying out the building programme has 
rested with the local authorities. 


Fourthly, the large potential demand for low rent housing combined with 
the importance of many of the authorities entrusted with rehousing work has for 
the first time introduced the possibility of large scale, long term planning and 
production in the building industry. The possibiiities of this factor in 
revolutionizing building techniques and in the scientific planning of complete 
communities needs no emphesis. 


Much of the European public housing hes reached a very high stsndard of 
excellence, both in economy of construction and in imaginative planning, snd compsres 
very favourably with the houses turned out by the speculetive builder. 


Measured solely in terms of output, Europesn housing achievements have been 
equally striking. England built nearly 4,000,000 dwellings between the two wars, 
providing new accomr:odation for something like 40% of the populaticn, while over 
1,000,000 persons were removed from slum areas under slum clesrance projects. 


Germany built an almost equal number of dwellings, while Hclland has 
nearly doubled the number of her dwellingssince 1910, and the achievements of the 
Scandinavien ccuntries and Austria have been relatively nc less impressive. 


In spite of her lebour and material shortages, England is today pushing 
¢head with vast plans of public housing. One city alcne, Birmingham, is proposing 
to spend $450,000,000 on a 30 year replanning project which will invcive the tesring 
down of a helf square mile cf slum properties anc the ccnversicn of the site into 
modern residential centres. 


United States Housing 


"I see one third of a naticn ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished" ~ 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The United Ststes wes a late ste:rter in the hcusing field, her first 
legislation covering low rentel housing nct being passed until as recently as 1934. 
This was not because bed housing did not exist ~- far from it, but rether because 
of a deep-rooted populzr belief, handed dcwn frem pioneer days, that if private 
enterprise was left tc itself, every honest perscn willing to work would sooner or 
later be able tc acquire one cf the dream cottages of the advertising page and live 
heppily ever after. Finally, however, the weight of ccntrary evidence became over~= 
whelming. 


The Real Property Inventory initiated by the Federal Government in 1933, 
which covered 64 cities and 8,000,000 hcusehclds, cisclesed the following facts: 
1,100,000 homes, cr nearly 14% of the total, had such sericus structural defects 
that they were. unsafe or absolutely unfit for use, 20% hed no private bething 
facilities, 15% had nc private indoor weter closet. The Federal Census survey of 
1940 showed that 49% cf the 35,000,000 hcme units surveyed were either in need of 
a jor repairs cr had no privete beth. 


Owing te the almost complete cessaticn of building after the 1929 crash, 
ecnditions steadily detericrated from that date. During the 7 years ending 1933, 
the United States cnly built 6 hcuses per 100 families as against 21.4 hcuses per 100 
families built in Englene during the same pericd, and 2 cclossal backlog of housing 
has accumulated. 


The Naticnal Hcusing Act passec in 1534 authcrized the Federal Government 
tc uncertake low rentel heusing projects cn its cwn acccunt and a limited number 
cf demcnstraticn prcjects were completed under this Act. 
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The direct entry cf the Fcdersl Government intc the hcusing field was, 
however, frankly experimentel and in 1937 the previcus legislation was superseded 
by the United States Kcusing Act. By this Act « permdnent hcusing pclicy was 
estxcblisheca for the first time anc the respcnsibility of the comunity for the 
decent hcusing cf its pecple finally eccepted. Hcusing cpersticns had previcusl 
been centrelized, This act (suspended, in part, after the entry cf the United Stetes 
intc the wer) placed the whcle respensibility for initiating end carrying cut hcusing 
prejects cn local housing agencies. The United States Hcusing duthcrity created 
under the Act may make lcans to public hcusing ;cncies up tc 90% of the cost 
of the project, repayable over a periccl not exceeding 60 yerrs. Such lcans bear 
interest et the “going Federal ratc" plus cne-helf cf .ne percent. 


The Authority may make annual c.ntributicns up to a sum equivalent te the 
federrl rate of intez:est clus 1% .f the cost cf the prcject, provided the State 
cr Wity in which the prcject is situetec ccntributes in cush cr tex _remissicns at least 
20% cf the Feder#l ecntributica. 
ant 
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Alternately, cepitel grants may be mecte, nct exceeding 25% cf the cost 

cf the project. In all cases, hcwever, the lccal ccntributicn must be sufficient 

tc reduce rents to a level lew encugh tc meet the needs of the lcwest incune families, 


A public hcusing sgency includes any strte, ccunty, municipslity cr other 
public beey, but cves nct incluce limited Cividend ccrpcraticns, which reveive ne - 
\sesistence under the act. 


Put very brcadly, the Act means that, previcedc the lecel sutherity will 
dc its share by providing free land cr tex exempticn fir low rental housing prcjects, 
the Federsl Gcvernment will provide the necessary finance fcr such projects withcut 
ecst t« the cuthcrity, since the amcunt of the Federl subsicy_is apprcximateiy 
equivslent tc the carrying charges cn the Fecerr-l Loan, This is s very ccnsidernble 
subsidy rnd is convincing evitencé cf the intenticn of the Gcvernment t« eet te the 
roct cf the prceblem and help cnly those femilies wh reslly cc neee help. That this 
intcaticn is being realized is shcwn by the fsct that the averrpe shelter rent of 
U.S. Housing suthcrity dwellings in 1541 wes $12.64 per month, cr, including he tine. 
water, light, etc, $17.82, The sver-ge inecme cf the ten nts was 957.00, with 
two-thirds cf the femilies coming within the $500 - 31000 range, The sverrge net 
cost per dwelling unit wes $2720, while the ccst of the subsicy, excluding lcocal 
cuntributicns, svercgec $8.00 yer unit per menth, 


The ‘response cf lcecel suthcrities tc the Fecersl hcusing drive was 
imneciate. By mid 1941, some 130,000 units had been erected if over “lO vont thes. 


The extremely low rete cf interest, aversging uncer 2%, :t which local 
hcusing authcritics have been_nable t: sell bends to ccver the brmlance cf capital 
net put up by the Federel Gcvernment is ccnvincing evidence cf the finsncial 
« undness ci this type cf public hcusing acministreaticn. 


In Nevember, 1945, « new hcusing bill was intrccucec inte the U.S. 
Senate ccnfirming and extencing previcus hcusing legislsticn. The biil provides 
$800,,000,000 t. assist the fineneing cf # low rental pregramme uf 500,000 units 
cver a fcur year pericd, with fecersl subsicy ccontributicns rising to #88.000,000 
a year. Subsidies sre prcvidee fcr slum clearmnce, cirect instituti: nal investment 
in lerge scale h.using prcjects is enccursced anc hme cwnership fineneing further 
liberalized. 


Finally, sll Feceral heusing s¢encies sre brcught under the aegis of a 
Single euthcrity, the Neticnel Rousing .igency, which becumcs soley respnsible for 
overtll hcusing pclicy. 


AS an earnest of his intentions, the U. S. National Housing Administratrrr 
recently announced a programme of 2,700,000 low cost dwellings to be comp%eted 
or under construction by the end of 1947. 
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CANADIAN HOUSING LEGISLATION 


The first official measures to assist housing in Canada were taken in 
1919, when the Dominion Government made loans to the Provinces for the 
housing of returned soldiers. The Provinces passed this money on to the 
municipalities, who in turn loaned it to individual applicants wishing to 
construct homes. 


The Better Housing Scheme, as it was known, was conceived as an 

emergency measure and was virtually doomed to failure from the start. It was, 

in the first place, a house-purchase, not a rental scheme, loans being made 

at 5% repayable over 20 years. Loans were made up to nearly 100% of the cost 

of the houses at a time of high building costs and insufficient investigation 

was apparently made of the financial stability of the borrowers. With the 

advent of the 1920-21 slump, many of the borrowers failed to keep up their 
payments, and at the end of 1938 64% of the loans were defaulted or in arrears. 


Not only did this scheme involve the City in considerable financial 
loss, it had the additional misfortune of creating a prejudice against govern- 
ment assisted housing, which hes delayed the acceptance of more recent schemes 
conceived on entirely different lines, to which the objections inherent in the 
Better Housing Scheme do not apply. 


No further national action in the housing field was taken until 1935, 
when the Dominion Housing Act was passed. This gave financial assistance to 
authorized loan companies who agreed to grant mortgages to prospective home- 
owners on certain terms and conditions laid down by the Act. After three years 
operation the scope of this legislation was enlarged and the terms liberalized 
by the passage of the National Housing Act of 1938. 


National Housing Act - 1938 


Part 1 of the National Housing Act, 1938, provided Dominion financial 
assistance to authorized loan companies undertaking to make mortgage loans, 
amounting to from 70% to 80% of the total cost of the house and lot, on houses 
and apadtments built for occupation or sale (up to 90% if the amount of the 
loan was under $2500). The mortgage, bearing 5% interest was repayable by 
instalments over a period of 20 years subject to a revaluation of the security 
at the end of ten years. The relatively low rate of interest was made possible 
by the Dominion advancing one quarter of the value of the loan to the lending 
company at 3% interest. The Government also undertook to assume a proportion 
of the loss in the event of the borrower defaulting on his payments of interest. 


After a slow start caused by the initial reluctance of the loan 
companies to operate the Act, excellent advantage was taken of the facilities 
provided by this legislation. The total number of dwelling units erected in 
Greater Vancouver under the Act was 3746 and the value of the loans made 
$11,387,456 - or an average of $3038 per unit. 


It is estimated that over three-quarters of all mortgages secured on 
houses of an eligible type in the years immediately prior to the war, were 
financed with the assistance of the Act and it seems reasonably certain that a 
good proportion of this construction would not have been undertaken had it not 
been for the assistance provided by the Act. 


But probably by far the most valuable function performed by the Act 
has been the establishment of sound methods of finance in the mortgage field. 
The old system of house financing by non-reducing first mortgages supplemented 
by a second mortgage bearing a high rate of interest and callable at short 
notice, was a primary factor in creating the highly unsatisfactory real estate 
situation which culminated in the partial moratorium on mortgage payments 
decl&red in 1932. The introduction of monthly instalment repayments as 
standard mortgage practice and the lowering of interest rates should go a long 
way towards making home-ownership a safer investment. This will, in turn, 
stimulate new building. 
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Part ll of the Act was designed to promote the provision of low rental 
housing accommodation by Local Housing Authorities for those who were unable to 
afford an economic rent. A Local Housing Authority could be either a limited 
dividend corporation, dividends on whose capital were limited to 5%,or a 
municipality or other body not operating for profit. 


Loans might be made by the Uominion Government to Limited Dividend 
Corporations up to 80% of the total cost of a housing project bearing interest 
at 1 2h. Loans to municipalities might be made up to 90% of the cost of the 
project at 2% interest. In either case, the loan was to be amortized over a 
period of 35 years through a 2% sinking fund, 


The average lending value of the dwelling might not exceed $3,000.00, 


As a condition of such loans, the municinality had to approve each 
project and agree not to levy municipal taxes on such projects in excess of 1% 
of the total cost of land and buildings. In the case of Limited Dividend 
Corporations, the municipality had also to agree to forego all taxes on such 
projects in the event that earnings were insufficient to meet interest and 
orincipal payments on the Dominion Government loan. If the Local Housing 
Authority was not a Limited Dividend Corporation, the Provincial Government had 
to guarantee the Dominion loan. The income of families housed in such projects 
could not be more than 5 times the "economic rent", nor less than 5 times the 
actual rent. The "economic rent" was defined as 95% of the total cost of the 
dwelling, plus normal municipal taxes. 


Both the Province and the municipality were empowered to contribute 
to a rent reduction fund in connection with such projects. 


This legislation represented the first attempt by the Dominion of 
Canada to meet the problem of housing the lower income groups. 


The Act was, in general, soundly conceived, it afforded the opportunity 
of experimenting with alternate types of housing administrarci.ong through the 
limitation on costs and incomes; it confined the benefits of such housing to 
those who really needed better housing; it provided the cheap finance so 
necessary in any low rental housing programme; and, while the subsidies were 
not heavy enough to make possible the housing of the very lowest income groups, 
it would have rendered practicable at the time the Act was passed, the rehousing 
of a large group of wage earners, who were-living in poor accommodation and 
this at a very moderate cost to the community as a whole. 


Even if the whole $39,000, 000 made available under the Act had been 
jused, the annual cost of the Dominion contribution would only have amounted to 
about 5 cents per head of the vopulation. Not a cent, however, of this money 
was ever spent, owing to the unwillingness of the municipalities to give their 
approval to those clauses of the Act iequiring partial tax exemption of low 
rental housing projects, and the golden opportunity of low building costs in 
conjunction with low financing charges was allowed to pass. 


The Home Improvement Loans Guarantee Act, 1937 


The purpose of this Act was to encourage the repair and improvement 
of existing buildings by facilitating the granting of loans to home owners on 
personal security by Chartered Banks and other approved lending institutions. 


Loans could be made up to $2000 for each singie family house, repayable 
by instalments within 3 to 5 years according to the value of the loan. The 
maximum charge could not exceed a rate of discount of 33% for a one-year loan 
repayable in equal monthly instalments. This was equivalent to an effective 
rate of interest of 6.32% per annum. The Dominion Government guaranteed the 
lending institution against losses up to 15% of the aggregate value of the loans. 


The Home Improvement Plan served a double purpose. It helped to 
prolong the useful life of many existing buildings, and it created a considerable 
volume of employment in the building trades. 


Up to May 3lst, 1939, 2,985 Home Improvement loans to the value of 
$833,113 and of an average value of $279 had been made in the City of Vancouver. 
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This Act was discontinued in October 1940, but it seems vrobable that 
it will be reintroduced as soon as building materials are in greater supply. 


National Hous ing Act 1944 


The National Housing Act, 1938, was superseded by ‘the National Housing 
Act of 1944. 


Part 1 extends the assistance to prospective home owners initiated 
under the Act of 1938. 

Loans may be made by approved lending institutions acting jointly with 
His Majesty's Government to prospective home owners and to builders intending 
to sell the house to a person who will own and occupy the house. Loans may 
also be made to co-operative housing corvorations, subject to certain con- 
ditions. A joint loan shall not be less than 50% of the lending value of the 
house, nor more than (a) 95% of the first $2000 of the lending value 
(bd) 85% of the amount by which the lending value -exceeds ‘#2000 and does not 
exceed $4000 (c) 70% of the amount by which the lending value exceeds #4000. 


The rate of interest on such loans shall not exceed 43% calculated 
semi-annually and the term of the loan shall not exceed 20 years, except 
that, where in the opinion of the Minister the area in which the house is to 
be erected is adequately protected by community planning, the term of the 
loan may be extended to 30 years. 


Losses on joint loans are to be shared proportionately by the lending 
institution and the government (the government share of the loan not to exceed 
25%). In addition the government will assume up to 15% of the aggregate loss 
of the lending institution within any class of loan. Summing up, the new 
act increases the maximum loan which may be made on lower priced houses, 
lowers the rate of interest and extends the permissible life of the loan. At 
the present time, however, owing to inflated building costs, the lending 
value seldom exceeds 75% of the actual cost of the house and is often less, 
with the result that many would-be purchasers are unable to find the equity 
capital required. 


It was stated by a private member during the last parliamentary 
session that 85% of service men's applications for loans under the National 
Housing “ct had been turned down. It would not be good policy, however, to 
press the lending agencies to raise their lending values, since house vur- 
chasers with limited resources buying at today's inflated values are likely 
to become casualties of the first slump and to weaken thereby the financial 
structure of’ a housing market overloaded with mortgages secured on property 
which can only be realized at sharply depreciated values. The number of 
housing units erected in Yreater “ancouver up to Nov. 30th, 1945, under the 
National Housing 4ct 1944 was 621, with a total value of $2,377,760, or an 
average of $3,828 per unit. To date, no loans for a period in excess of 20 
years have been made in the Vancouver area. 


The Integrated Housing Plan, operative under the ‘Var Measures Act, 
applies to speculative housing developments of 50 houses or over, selling 
between $4,000 and $6,000. The government undertakes to purchase from the 
builder, at cost or lending value, whichever is lower, any house remaining 
unsold for more than one year after completion, subject to certain Limitations 
oT censtractica vpn cits. 

It appears very difficult to gustity such.a subsidy, since, with the 
building industry already stretched to the:.limit, the private builder requires 
no additional incentive to production, while the likelihood of the subsidy 
benefiting the poorly housed fnmilies who roqlly need aséistance. appears to 
be very small. 


Part 11 of the National Housing Act 1944 provides financial assistance 
for rental housing. 


Loans made by approved lending institutions jointly with His Majesty's 
Government for the construction of rental housing projects by vorivate enter- 
prise shall not exceed 804 of the lending value of the project nor extend 
beyond a term of 20 years, or if the district is protected by community 
planning, beyond 25 years. 
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The rate of interest shall not exceed 4% per annum. 


Loans may be made by His Majesty's Government, acting alone, to 
limited dividend housing corporations for the purpose of constructing low 
rental housing projects or for the purchase and conversion of existing 
buildings to this purpose. 


Such loans sahll bear interest at the rate of 3% per annum, shall not 
exceed 90% of the lending value of the project and shall be for a term not 
exceeding 50 years. 


Before such a loan will be granted, His Majesty's Government must 
satisfy itself with regard to , inter alia, the need for the additional 
housing accommodation projected, the existence of adequate community planning 
and municipal services in the district in which the project is located, and the 
financial and managerial standing of the corporation. 


Dividends paid by such corporations shall not exceed 5%. The maximum 
ratio between rentals and tenant's incomes shall be such as to ensure the 
maintenance of the low rental character of the project, and the corporation 
may receive contributions to a rent reduction fund from any province, 
municipality, social agency, etc, 


Should the project be sold, the shareholders shall not receive more 
than the return of their investment and the limited dividend accrued. 


If the low rental character of the project is not maintained, the 
Government may call in the loan. 


_ The Act also empowers insurance companies to invest up to 5% of their 
total Yanadian assets in low or moderate cost rental housing projects. 


The Government guarantees the companies a minimum return of ass on 
their investment for the life of the project, which shall not exceed 50 years. 
The companies must, on the other hand, put to a reserve against subsequent losses, 
profits in any one year exceeding 6% of their investment. A recent amendment 
to the Act provides that if such companies form subsidlary Limited dividend 
corporations for housing purposes, the latter will also qualify for govern- 
ment loans up to 90% of the value of the project at 3% interest. 


In order to assist in the clearanee and replanning of blighted and 
slum areas, the Minister may, subject to the approval of the Province, make 
grants to a municipality to assist in defraying the cost of acquiring and 
clearing an area of land suitable as a loeation for a low er moderate rental 
housing project. Land so acquired is to be sold to a limited dividend or a 
life insurance company at a price which will enable the housing units erected 
thereon to be rented on a fair and reasonable basis. 


Sueh grants shall not exceed one half of the amount by which the 
cost of acquiring and clearing the land exceeds the price at which it is sold 
to the housing corporation or insurance company. 


In November 1945, an act was passed setting up the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation with a capital of $25,000, 000 to take over the 
financial administration of the National Housing Act. 


By comparison with the 1938 Act, the National Housing Act of 1944 
marks a retrograde step so far as low rental housing is concerned. 


In the first place, no provision is made in the “ct for the 
financing of local housing authorities set up by municipalities or other 
governmental bodies; and secondly, the modest subsidy represented by a 2% 
interest rate provided in the 1938 Act has been withdrawn and, apart from 
contributions towards the clearance of slum areas, no subsidies are now 
payable by either Dominion or Municipal authorities for the assistance of low 
rental housing. 


These defects will be examined in further detail under subsequent 
headings. 
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Veterans Land Act 
This Act is primarily designed to assist veterans in the acquisition of 
farms and small agricultural holdings. 


In addition to financing the purchase of individual farm holdings, the 
Dominion Government has aquired agricultural acreage and subdivided it, in the 
case of suburban land, into lots consisting mostly of one to two acres: houses 
are being erected on these lots and sold to veterans. 


The purchaser is required to deposit 10% of the total cost and agrees 
to pay a further two thirds of this cost by annual instalments extending over a 
period of yearssnot in excess of 25. In other words,the Government absorbs 
23-1/3% of thetotalcost. Grants of equipment are also made. 


Construction of some 300 houses on Lulu Island was commenced in 1945, 
of which ‘only a small number had been completed by the end of the year. It is 
understood that a further limited construction programme is planned for 1946. 
The cost of the houses, including land, ranges from $4,300 to $5,000, giving 
a selling price, after deduction of the Government grant, of from $3,300 to 
$3,830. 


For those veterans and their families who can put in a fair number of 
hours in cultivating their holdings, the scheme is well adapted, and the produce 
obtained will serve as a useful reserve in times of under-employment, but there 
is some question whether owing to the acute housing shortage, many veterans, who 
have neither the time nor the inclination to cultivate their holdings properly, 
will seek to buy houses under the Act. These purchasers may form an unstable element 
who will seek to move out when the housing situation eases, and whose poorly 
cultivated lots may unfavourably affect the whole neighbourhood. A system of 
careful owner selection should lessen this danger to some extent. 


WARTIME HOUSING 


Owing to the heavy movements of population to centres of industrial 
production, the war created an emergency housing problem requiring immediate 
action, and to meet this emergency Wartime Housing Limited was formed as a 
Crown Company to build houses for workers in ‘tose parts of Canada where war 
industries had created a serious housing shortage. 


While earlier projects, erected as a temporary measure, left a good deal 
to be desired in design and layout, the post-war types provide a considerably 
higher standard of accommodation. Rents were fixed primarily in relation to the 
prevailing levels in the district, rather than to costs or ability to pay, and 
range in Vancouver from $22 to $30 a month inclusive. 


As part of the agreement between the Dominion Government and the City of 
Vancouver it was stipulated that Wartime Housing Limited should pay an annual sum 
in lieu of municipal taxes of $24 for the 2-bedroom house and $30 for the larger 
house until 1958, whereafter a sum equivalent to full taxes becomes payable. 


Land for the houses, consisting of serviced city owned lots, was 
obtained from the city for the nominal sum of $1 per dwelling unit. In the 
event of the sale of the houses to private individuals, the Dominion Government 
undertakes to pay to the City, as compensation for the value of the land, $400 
per house, if sold before December 31, 1950 and $200 if sold between 1951 and 
1955 inclusive. The City has the option, exercisable in 1959 to purchase, as a 
whole, the houses owned by the Dominion Government for $1,000 per house. The 
selection of tenants is confined to members of the armed forces who have served 
overseas. 
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In the case of houses erected in North Vancouver the agreement 
stipulated that the municipality could require the houses to be pulled down 
at any time after 6 months from the date of the official publication of 
the cessation of hostilities in the Canada Gazette. Unless and until this 
requirement is enforced the houses remain the property of the Domnion 
Government. 


The first group of houses erected were in North Vancouver, where a 
total of 750 single fanily dwellings were built between December 1941 and 
July 1943. The avernge cost of the houses alone wes around $1,800, but 
extensive work had so be done on the sites and in the provision of utilities, 
which brought the all-in cost per dwelling unit to close on $3000. 300 
houses were completed on Sea Island in 1944 at a cost of approximately $2040 
each, or $2779 including site costs and services. In the same ‘rear 100 
houses of more permanent construction were completed in the City of Vancouver 
at an estimated net cost of $3475 each. At December 31, 1945 a further 1006 
houses were under construction in the City of Vancouver, making « total 
programme to date for the whole area of 2156 dwelling units. This figure 
does not include the 300 houses under construction in Richmond under the 
Veterans Land Act. 


The North Vancouver projects were put up as a rush wartime job without 
benefit of previous experience znd they should not be regarded as a repre- 
sentative example of public housing practice. The grouping of the dwelling 
units, besides affording better architectural effects, would have lowered 
building costs and permitted a more solid houss to be constructed, while 
more imaginative site plenning and the control of front yards to secure 
effective street landscaping would have xdded considerably to the amenities 
of the estates. 


The houses erected in the City of Vencouver are of good quality and 
of attractive appearance and, while the necessity of building on serviced 
lots made it impossible to secure the advantages of large scale community 
planning, they undoubtedly provide as good or better value for money than 
the majority of the cheaper types of house now being put up by the private 
builder. ‘Wartime housing is, in fact, providing an invaluable addition to 
the supply of moderate rental housing in Vancouver and constitutes the sole 
public attempt so far made to mect the crying need of the returned soldier. 


The theoretical cost to the City in terms of tax exemption on the whole 
project to date is roughly $75,000 a year for approximately 13 years, or 
2/3 of 1% of the City's annual tax revenue, which, even if it was an actual 
expense, would surely not be too large a sum to pay to see some 1100 returned 
men and their families decently housed. In fact of course, the majority of 
the men accommodated would not have been in a position to build for them- 
selves and to this extent the houses represent a net addition to the total 
velue of taxable property. In as much as all the lots used were already 
serviced, the City has not been involved in any appreciable capital expendi- 
tures, and is receiving, on the other hand, some $30,000 a year in lieu of 
taxes, which will much more than cover any additional maintenance cost. 
The temporary sacrifice by the City is thus more apparent than real. If, 
on the other hand, the City decides to buy the houses at the end of the 
allotted period, they should actually be gainers on the transaction, since a 


house costing $3500 should axxely be worth more than $1000 at the end of 13 years. 


While, on general principles, it is undesirable for the Central 
Government itself to undertake building operations, the prssent emergency 
entirely justified the joint action by Central and Local Governments and so 
long as this emergency continues and no alternative machinery for providing 
moderate rental housing exists, the present programme should be continued 
and extended. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF LOW RENTAL HOUSING 


As has been seen, both England and the United States have, after 
long experimentation, placed the administration of low rental housing squarely 
in the hands of local Governmental authorities, in one case under direct municipal 


control, in the other case as semi-autonomous housing authorities set up by the 
municipality or State. 


There are many arguments for making housing the responsibility 
of the municipality. Housing is essentially a local problem and, while, owing 
to its greater financial resources and taxing powers, the Dominion Govermment 
must necessarily provide the bulk of the capital and subsidics required, the 


initiation and operation of housing projects should rest with the local authori-= 
ties. 


Secondly, bad housing is moroly one aspect of public health, 
which is already a civic responsibility, and it is logical that the responsible 
authority should possess tho means of correcting such conditions by providing 
good housing to replace defective accommodation. 


Thirdly, local Government authorities are in a more favorable 
position than private bodies to provide the equity capital, in the form of land 
or low interest bearing stock, necessary to carry out housing projects on the 
scale required, and to acquire and service the land for such projects. 


Fourthly, subsidies for housing tho lower incomo groups will be 
necessary and it is preferable that such subsidies should be paid to bodies 
directly or indirectly responsible to the tax payer rather than to private bodies 
not subject to such control. 


In short, low rorntal housing should bo regarded as a public 
utility which must be provided by the municipality just as it now provides water, 
sewer and other civic services. 


Local authorities have hitherto fought shy of accepting this 
responsibility and have sought either to ignore it or to pass it back to the 
Dominion Government, but force of circumstances and the pressure of public opinion 
is gradually forcing them to face thy issue. 


Municipal Housing raises the obvious dangers of politics and 
bureaucracy, but these dangers would be avoided if a semi~autonomous authority 
was set up on the American model with a Board of Directors appointed for, say, 
five-year terms, composed of nominees of tho municipality and the province, and 
including business men and social workers with special knowledge of housing. The 
function of this Board would bo to survey the housing needs of the community, pre- 
pare a programme of operations and sce that it was carried out efficiently within 
the financial conditions laid down by Dominion legislation. This administrative 
set-up would possess tho following advantages: 


1. Such a Board, working to a long term programme and operating 
ona large scale would, with the accumulation of experience, be able to achiove 
building and operating economies which would not be open to private corporations 
working independently on a number of individual projects. 


2. Since the housing authority would bo a separate legal entity 
responsible for its own finances, tho municipality would not risk incurring any 
financial liabilities, other than those agreed to, in connection with such a 
programme. 


3. Owing to its close relatir:nship to the City, the Authority 
would be in a better position than a private corporation to secure satisfactory 
co-operation on matters of town planning, asscmbly and acquisition of land, 
handling of relief tenants, otc. 


4. The City Council would be protected from political pressure 
from tenant-slector and other interested groups, since, while it would retain 
general control over the policy of the Authority through its power to approve or 
reject projects submitted by the Authority, it would have no concern with the 
day to day administration of the Board. 


In rejecting a policy of mnicipal participation in housing, the 
Ministor of Finance gare as his grounds tho inability "to assuro that such 
(municipal) control of tenants and rentals would bo administcrod on an efficient 
and indepondent basis”. This is a very sorious accusation of inefficionsy and 
éorruption against our local goverrments, which must be met. Tho vory samc bogoy 
was raoisod when England went into public housing. Tho English municipal authori- 
ties now own over ono million ronted houses, but complaints of maladministration 
aro oxtromoly raro and it is gonorally acknowlodgod that they make more efficient 
landlords than the average private roal estate owner. Losses through vacancies 
and non-collection of rents averago woll under 1%, a very low figure. 


5e It would bo possible for such an Authority to be enlarged 
to inglude representatives of tho outlying municipalities in order to provide 
housing on a metropolitan basis. 


The Vancouver motropolitan arsa is for housing purposes a singlo 
economic and social unit. A workor omployed in the city may livo in Burnaby, or 
vicoeversa, and industrial or housing devolopmont in cno municipality will directly 
affect tho neighboring municipalities. 


In the not vory distart future, the Gity will find itself o-- 
blizod, as many other cities have done, to gc outside its own boundaries in order 
to secure suitablo sites for the housing of its population, and unless the hous- 
ing plans cf cach municipality are correlated with a master plan for the whole 
aroa, oonsiderablo confusion and overlapping may develop. 


Thoro aro in fact many argumonts in favour of a Motropolitan 
Housing Authority which would undertake housing operations for those municipali- 
ties who desired it, since such an authority, operating on a large scalo with 
expert technical guidance, could build better and more choaply than a mamber of 
small municipalitiocs who would cach have to set up a separate staff for the 
purpcsee 


The craation of such an authority would mercly extend the 
principle of inter-municipal co-operation already embodied in such organizations 
as the Greator Vancouver Water Board and the Metropolitan Health Committce and 
might be accompanied by the sotting up of a Motropolitan Planning Commission to 
co-crdinato all metropolitan activities. 


in spite of the teachings of foreign experience, in spite of the 
recomondations of the Curtis report and in spite of the precedent established by 
the Act of 1938, the Dominion Governnent, in drawing the National Housing Act of 
1944, choso to ignore the municipalities. as a factor in housing and placed its 
reliance entirely on Limited Dividend Corperations and Insurance Companies for the 
production of low rental housing. 


Limited Dividend Corperations 


The Liraitod Dividend Corporation, with dividends limitod to 5% 
and financed by a 90% loan from the Dominion Government, affords private initia- 
tive the opportunity of demonstrating what can be achieved in tho low rental 
housing field and, by force of example and exporimont, of stimulating local Govern- 
ment authorities to take similar action. Projects sponsored by this type of 
organization may also serve as a useful yardstick for comparison with municipal 
or other projects. But to expect the Limited Dividend Corpsration to bocome a 
major factor in the provision of low rental housing is to be vory hopeful indeed. 


As an investment, such corporations have fow attractions for the 
private investor and the mumbor of philanthropically minded capitalists in this 
or any other city is strictly limited. The initiation and expe.nsion of such 
projects is thoreforo likely to be constantly handicapped by the inability to 
raise thé necossary cquity capital. 


To date, one year after the Act became operative, not a single 
Limited Dividend project has been undortaken in any part of Canada. 


Insurance Companies 


Owing to their large resources and efficient management, insurance 
companies can make a valuable contribution to housing, more particularly in the 
medium rental multiple dwelling field, where lar.e scale operations offer impor- 
tant advantages in site utilization and construction economies. Such companies 
are, however, organized on a natiunal basis and their first concern mst rightly 
be the interests of their shareholders. Centrai financial policies are therefore 
likely to take precedence over local housing needs and the social aspects of 
housing will possible receive lose attention than they deserve. 


It appears likely that the bulk of insurance company housing 
will be conducted on a limited dividend basis with 90% government finance, so that 
the original intention of attracting considerable amounts of insurance company 
capital into the housing field wiil not be realized. Criticism may, in consequence, 
be voicyd against the granting of special assistance to insurance cumpanies through 
the provision of large amounts of government money at cost, together with a 
guaranteed minimum revenue, for the production of housiny which (unlike subsidized 

[32x rental housing) will compete in large degree with the private builder for the 

medium income customsre 


Early press reports of insurance company projects in the east 
suggested thet rents would range from #40 to $55 a month, but it is understood that 
the government is bringing pressure to bear on the companies to secure a lowering of 
rental levels. But while lower costs should be achieved, the housing will certainly 
not come within the low rental field. 


It is undesireble, on the other hand, that government subsidies for 
low rental housinz should be paid to private commercial organizations, which are not 
subject to the tax payers control and which have no special social obligation to the 
community. The two a.eéncies selected by the government for the implementation of 
ita housing pro,ramme thus offer little prospect of producing low rental houses and 
it is difficult to believe that any such objective was seriously envisaged by the 
government . 


There is a third type of organization, namely, the Cooperative 
Housing Society, which, if organized on a limited dividend basis, would presumably 
qualify for financing under sectiun Y of the Act and which offers brighter prospects 
for the provision of moderate rental house:s thaa those previously discussed. 


Cooperative Housing Societies 


Cogpefative dousiny Societies, if permitted to operate under section 
9 of the act, would be financed by loans at 3% interest from the Vominion Government 
up to 90% of the lendin,; value of the project. The 10% equity would be raised from 
the members of the fooperative, each member who agreed to subscribe the required 
capital being entitled to rent one of the: dwelling:s built and owned by the Cooperative. 
The shares would not be neyotiable, but in the event of a tenant wishing to relinquish 
his lease, the Society would arran, for the transfer of his share holding to the in- 
coming tenant. ‘The dwellings would remain the property of the Society, but any surplus 
from operatiows or reductions in operating charges through the amortization of the 
Government loan would be passed on to the tenant in the form of lower rents or add-= 
itional community services. 


Large scale operations would provide construction sconomigs not 
open to the individual builder ard the grouping of houses in a planned neighborhood 
unit would relesse land for community facilities, such as play parks, community centres, 
nursery schools, etc., which must today be considered as much a part of housing as 
the houses themselves. 


Operating costs on this type of project should be low, Losses 
throuzh vacancies and uncollectable rents would be small as the tenant has himself 
an investment in the enterprise, while committevs drawn from the tenants themselves 
would handle many of the management problems of the estate. 


if tne total cost of & two-bedroom house with land and services 
were ¥4,000 end no interest was reckoned on the equity capital, the rent would work 
out at rather under $30 a month, incluuing; $12.97 for interest und (40 year) 
amortization charges. 
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Intorest at ahh and 20-year amortization on a National Housing 
Act home ownership loan for the samc value would be $22.69 por month, or nearly 
$10 per month more than tho financing charges under tho Cooperative Housing plan. 
This figuro takes no account of the lower capital costs of a cooperatively built 
houses It is truco that after 20 yoars the amortization charges on the individual 
loan would cease, but this knowledge is likely to be a hollow consolation for the 
would=be home ownor, since in the vast majority of cases the oxtra $10 a month 
would preclude the possibility of his building his own home in the first place. 
Add to this the fact that owing to high building costs and low valuations the home 
owner would probably have to put up at least $1,000 of his own money as compared 
with an investmont of, say, $500 in the cooperative project (sinco it is under= 
stood that the Govermmont will value such undertakings on a basis eloser to 
agtual cost than that adopted by private lending agencies), and the benefits of 
Cooperative Housing to the family of moderate incéme~beceme apparent. 


To conclude, the advantages of Cocperative Housing may be summed 
up as follows: 


1. Lower building and financing costs, and therefore rolatively 
low rents. 


2. Groater security of temire owing to the lower anmal charges 
to be met and owing to the fact that, since the tonant has an investment in the 
undertaking, rertal adjustments may be mado to tide him over bad times. 


3. The ability of the tenant to give up his leaso at any time 
without the delay and risk of less involved ina sale of property. 


4. Tho szaller capital outlay and much smaller risk of capital 
losse 


5. The very real advantegos of community planning and servicos 
in a protected neighborhood. 


More than one group in this city is already planning to embark 
on housing projects organizod on cooperative lines and it is undorstood that the 
Dominion Governnent regard this type of organization with favor. Once, thereforo, 
tho initial financing and organizational difficulties have been overcome, thore 
is a good prospect that a movement based on a combination of self help and in= 
telligent cooperation may get underway, which will ultimately revolutionize hous= 
ing praoticc in this country. 


National Administration of Hous ing 


During recent years, progross in the housing field has been 
handicapped by the multitude of authoritios responsiblo for the different admini~ 
strativo aspects of the problem. 


The administration of the National Housing Act, together with 
house conversion work authorized by order-in=ccuncil, has been the responsibility 
of the Minister of Finance, Wartimo Housing Limited is subordinate to the Minister 
of Reconstruction and Supply, the Voterans Land Act was administered by the 
Minister for Veterans Affairs, the Emergency Shelter Administration was controlled 
by Wartime Prices and Trade Board under the Minister of Financo, while the imnpor- 
tant health aspect of housing is in tho care of the Minister of National Health. 


Some simplification will be achieved by the administrative : 
reorganization involving the creation of the Central Mortgage . Housing Corporation, 
but the latter, as the constitution of its Board olearly indicates, is primarily 
coneerned with the financial provisions of the Act and the broader social aspects 
of housing appear likely to become orphans of the administrativo storm. 


A more far-reaching reorganization is required. It is, in the 
first place, highly undesirable that the department which is responsible for 
initiating housing expenditurcs should also be responsible, in its financial 
capacity, for controlling those expenditures, since it is toc much to expeot even 
the. most socially enlightened ifinistor of Finance to initiate a subsidized housing 
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programme involving considerable fresh expenditure of public money, when it is 
one of his principal functions to instil a spirit of economy into the other 
departments of Government. 


It is suggested, therefore, that all housing matters be removed from 
the jurisdiction of the Finance Minister and that, either they be placed under 
the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, or better, that a separate ministry 
be set up to take over all aspects of housing and community planning. The 
closely interrelated fields of housing and community planning are becoming an 
increasingly important factor in national affairs and the creation of a separate 
ministry to handle their administration would stimulate the orderly reconstruction 
and development of our urban and rural communities. It may be noted in this 
connection that the housing bill now before the U.S. Senate transfers the respon- 
sibility for all aspects of housing policy to a single authority, the National 
Housing Agency. 


BUILDING AND QPERATING COSTS 


Building costs in Vancouver should be exceptionally low. In normal 
times, building land is cheap, and with amnle quantities of the principal 
building materials at our doorstep and an adequate supply of skilled labour, we, 
as a citv, have little excuse for being poorly housed. 

So long, however, as we continue to merely build individual houses to 
individual plans on individual lots for individual customers, we shall never 
produce any really low cost housing. 

Building is still a small scale industry with small scale methods and 
the main reason for this is that demand itself is on a small scale. 

The great majority of houses are still custom built and the ordinary 
contractor probably does not build on an average more than a dozen houses a year. 
Even in the multiple dwelling field, construction of the cheaper units has been 
on a small scale. omny 6.2% of Vancouver' s apartments are in blocks containing 
more than 15 suites. ith building on this scale there are few opportunities 
for production economies or scientific site planning. 

One of the more encouraging features of low rental housing legislation 
is its insistence on large scale development. It is difficult to make any 
reliable estimate of the savings resulting from large scale production,but an 
estimate made by the Architectural Forum just before the war placed the saving on 
houses built in groups of from 50 to 250 at from 10% to 27% with a probable 
average saving of 18%. 

An analysis of U.S, Housing huthority project costs up to 1941 showed 
that they were on an average 25% lower than comparable private building costs 
during the same period. 

The economies of large scale production would not be confined to the 
ectual building; large scale planning would mean substantial savings in land and 
utility services and also in operating costs. 

Mass production and prefabrication involve standardization of plans, 
equipment, materials, etc. The suppression of architectural individuality, while 
accepted in the apartment house, is less readily accepted in the case of the 
individual house. In reality, however, the scope for nleasing architectural 
effects in a large scale group housing operation,under proper architectural control, 
where a street or neighbourhood can be designed as a single whole, is very much 
greater than in the case of a monotonous row of closely packed individual houses 
with each house trying to look as different from its neighbour as the variety of 
pseudo-architectural styles permits. 

Tco much confidence, however, should not be placed in reductions in 
building costs as a possible solution of the housing problem, since capital 
charges constitute less than half the total operating cost figure. Thus a re- 
duction in capital costs of as much as one-third would only reduce rents by 15%, 
which would still fail by a wide margin to bring them within the means of the 
lower income families. 

Estimates for a low rental housing project sponsored by the Vancouver 
Housing Association shortly before the war placed the inclusive cost of a two- 
three bedroom attached house at under $2,000, which, on a basis of the financing 
facilities then available, would have neumencd rents of 20 or less a month. 
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The Government recently estimated the rise in building costs over 
the country since the war began at between 40% end 50%, Reliable figures for the 
increase in building costs in Vancouver are not s¥ailable. On the basis of stan= 
dard wages rates and ceiling prices on standard materials the rise has been under 
30%. Owing, however, to the reduced efficiency of labour, to costly delays due to 
supply bottlenecks, to wider profit margins, etc., the actual cost of building a 
house has risen by very considerable more than this percentage and it is very 
doubtful whether it would be possible today to build a similar house gt less than 
66% over prewar costs, or say, $3,250. Recent 'Wartite Housing! costs have been 
running around $3,600 per unit, but some reduction on these costs should be 
effected by the grouping of units, 

The general trend of local building costs is revealed by the average 
value of residential building permits issued by the City of Vancouver for the 
last ten years 


1936 $2672 1941 9239 

1937 2918 1942 Soe 
1938 2856 1943 2,92 
1939 2706 1944 3266 
1940 aa 1945 3754, 


In considering these figures it should be remembered that 
in bad times a smaller and cheaper type of house will be built than in a 
period of prosperity and this will tend to exaggerate the actual rise or 
fall in costs. Owing to th8 tendency to under-estinate costs, the building 
permit figure will probably everage at least 15% below sctuel final costs, 

As materials come into greater supply and labour efficiency 
increases, builders will be able to quote closer figures, but this factor 
may well be counter balanced by further increases in building materiel prices 
as controls sre relaxed and; except in the event of a sudden slump, no 
redical reductions in costs can be expected in the near future, 

The economic rental of dwellings erected under the National 
Housing Act is defined as 12% of total capital cost, which. would establish 

the rent of a house costing $3500, including lend, at $35 a month. While 

very little fectual evidence on the operating costs of such projects is 
available in this country, it is reasonably certain that the above ratio is 
overegenerous and the following figures may serve as an alternative basis 
for calculation~ 


Per Month 
3% interest on $3150 (90% of cost) 37.87 
40 year amortization do 4.18 $12:05 
Interest at 5% on equity of 3350 LA 
Municipal taxes 7.00 
Insurance 305° 
Meintenance 5900 
Management and overheads 2025 
Vacancies, collection losses and 
contingencies 1.50 9.40 
$29.90 


or, say, #30 a month, 
These figures do not include water rates or heating. U. S. Housing Authority 
operating expenses, excluding taxes <nd financing. charg¢s:;,;, have averaged . 
9-50 a month per units: 
: When it is remembered that in 1941 63% of wage eerner heads 
of families had a rent prying capncity of less thin 625 a°nonth,.it-is clear 
€tom the' above:icnalculations: that even with the atd-of cheap governnent 
finance.it is inpossibla.at& existing building costs tc cven ecnsider the 
building of houses for rent to the lower paid worker without subsidy. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the wage earner happens 
to have the necessary capital and he seeks to build his own homes suppose 
further that he is lucky enough to get it built for {4000 including land, 
and that he secures an sctucl 90% loan under the National Housing Act, his 
financing charges on @ 20-year loan at 43% would be 1322.69; if to this 
are added taxes, insurance, maintenance end interest on his own investment, 
the total carrying charges will amount to over #35 e month, 

The simple arithmetic of costs and incomes thus makes it pain- 
fully clear that so long as no ettempt is made to bridge the gap between rents 
and capacity to pay, the lower income families will remain condemned to a life 
sentence of bad housinge 
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HOUSING SUBSIDIES 


From-the foregoing analysis of building costs and incomes it is clear 
that in the case of the lower income families there is a very considerable 
gap between economic rents and capacity to nay, which is likely to persist for 
many years to come and that if these families are to be decently housed some 
form of government subsidy is essential. Subsidies serve a secondary purpose. 
By enabling the really low income families to be rehoused, any risk of unfair 
competition between nublic and private enterprise is removed, since private 
enterprise never has, and , under existing conditions, never can hope to 
cater for this market. ‘oreign experience has shovm that an annual subsidy 
extending over the period of the building loan is preferable to an outright 
capitiil grant, since the former is more flexible and can be adjusted to 
changing conditions. The question whether the Dominion Government should 
foot the whole subsidy bill or whether local government should also absorb @ 
share is a vexed one. 


The Yominion Government has considerably greater financial resources 
upon which to draw than the local governments and for this reason practical 
politics demand that it should shoulder a major portion of the burden. 


There ars however strong arguments for requiring some contribution, from 
local government. Housing is a local problem and an income tex payer of “an- 
couver would feel a just grievance if called upon to pay an equal share of the 
cost with a Montreal taxpayer for the privilege of clenring “ontreal's slums. 


Furthermore any subsidised housing that is carried out will have: to be 
adminstered either by th: local government itself or by some suthority operating 
under its supervision and it is undesirable on gencral grounds that such bodies 
should be placed in the irresnonsible position of launching housing operations 
involving large sums of money, and from which they stand directly to benefit 
in taxes and reduced social costs, without having t- mect any of the cost of 
such operations. 


The strained position of the finances of the city and of the outlying 
municipalities is sufficiently well known and it will be recalled that low 
rental housing projects conceived before the wer were held up for just this 
reason, that partial tax exemption was a condition of Dominion Government 
assistance. 


The following solution of the difficulty is suggested: 
That the “ominion subsidy be mede conditional on either the municipality or 
the Province contributing a proportionate amount. [In this event, if the muni- 
cival taxation system as fixed by Provincial law were so devised that no 
surplus could be made available for housing exvenditures, then the responsi- 
bility for such exvenditures would fall by default upon the Province itself. 


The actusl level of subsidy will naturally depend on conditions pre- 
veiling at the time, but it is suggested that a subsidy sufficient to bring 
rents down to #20 or under, inclusive of local taxes, should be made available 
in the first instance. Houses renting at this lovel would satisfy the re- 
quirements of a large number of families who arc at present unsatisfactorily 
housed. 


As costs come dovm, lower and lower income levels would be reached and 
when the immediate house shortages had been met, a comprehensive attack could 
be launched on the more costly task of slum clearance. By a progressive 
programme along these lines a maximum amount of good would be accomplished at 
a minimum cost to the taxpayer. 


Supposing a subsidy as high as $10 ver month per dwelling was necessary 
and the municipality was required to pay 25% of the cost, the annual charge 
to the municivality on 5009 low rent&él houses would be $150,000 a year, or 
-7,0of a mill on a total net tax rate of 50.4 mills. Against this, taxes on 
property values so created would amount to some $400,000 a year, of which 
under one-third would be: absorbed by exnenditures on road and sewer services, 
eto. for the houses. ‘hen account is taken of the great savings in social 
costs which would ultimately derive from the good housing providedgit is clear 
that there would be a considerable net gain to the local taxpayer from such a 
programme. 

The cost of the Dominion subsidy on a nation wide programme of equivalent 
scale (140,000 units) would be approximately one dollar per head per annum, 
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Subsidies for *lum Cisarance 


The 1944 Act makes provision for grants from the Dominion Government to 
municipalities to facilitate the redevelopment of slums and blighted areas for 
low or moderate rental housing projects. 


Such subsidies arse worse than useless if no provision is made for the 
rehousing of the tenants of the buildings, which are demolished, in dwellings, 
either on the site or clsewhere, at rents not in excess of those they are at 
present paying. 


If slums are cleared and the housing which replaces them is not within 
the means of the persons displaced, the occupants are actually worse off than 
before, since the supnly of low rental housing is further reduced and they are 
forced to crowd into that which remains at rents forced higher by result of the 
added shortage. 


ieisting legislation provides no means which would bring new housing 
within the rent range of the slum dweller. The slum clearance provisions of 
the Act will therefore remain inoperative or be exercised in such a manner that 
the plight of the very people, whom the ‘ct is designed to serve, is further 
aggravated. 


Tax Exopption 


When local government subsidies for housing are made, it is preferable 
for pyschological reasons that they should, where pessible, be made in the 
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form of a direct cash grant, which is plein for everybody to sce, rather than 


through pertial tax exurittiva which arouses suspicions of discrimination. 


It is worth while however, to try to clear up scme of the misconceptions 
associated with the principle of tax exemption. To take a concrete example, if 
taxes were limited to 1% of the total cost of the project, as required under the 
1938 Act, where land represents 10/5 of this cost, approximately 36, of the normal 

taxes would still be levied against such projects. Figures worked out for a 
specific project show that this xmcunt would bs. considerably more than suffi- 
cient to cover the cost to the City of providing all the necessary utilities 
for the project. Whereas, if no Dominion assistance was forthcoming, the 
houses would certainly not be built at all and there would be no values to tax. 


The cost of schools and other social services cannot correctly be 
taken into account, since these services are already being provided for the 
families which would be housed in such projects, and the mere fact of their 
transfer from insanitary houses into decent accommodation will not affect 
the cost of providing these serviccs. Moreover the taxes at present being 
paid by families who would be housed in such projects are in ail probability 
less than the taxes they would be required to pay when they move into new 
houses, even if partial tax exemption were granted. In certain slum clearance 
areas in the United States, it was found that the average monthly tax 
amounted to 8] cents per room, whereas if the occupants of these areas had 
been moved into new housing projects paying full taxes, their taxes would have 
risen by four times to $3.45 per room.. Taxes, no matter how they are levied, 
are in the final analysis pzid by yversons, not buildings, and if the ability 
to pay does not exist in the first instance, the mere act of shifting families 
from shacks or rooming houses assessod st low values into new houses will not 
increase their ability to pay the much higher taxes levied against these 
houses. 


It is often argued that it is unfair that one man should have to pay full 
taxes on his house, while the house next door only pays part taxes. The 
position is actually no different from the man on relief who receives a shelter 
allowance, whereas his neighbour who has a job reccives nothing; with this 
exception, that in the cass of the shelter allowance, moncy is poured out 
unproductively and very poor value received for it, while under a subsidized 
housing programme, the money is used constructively and an attack is at the 
same time made on one of the root causes of the problem, namely, unemployment. 


on he 
The Burden of Local Taxation. 


Including water rates, 84% of the City's revenue in 1944 was derived 
from property taxes. The increasing burden of municipal taxation borne by 
real estate is an important contributing cause in the deterioration of 
housing conditions, 


In the first place, by raising the cost of housing, it forces an 
increasing proportion of the population below the margin of decent housing, 
since property taxes bear no relation to ability to pay. Secondly, being 
calculated on capital values without regard to the revenue derivable from 
the property the taxes on many properties absorb so large a proportion of 
the revenue that the balance is insufficient to take care of necessary repairs. 
The dilapidated condition of many houses in Vancouver to-day is directly 
attributable to this maladjustment between real estate income and taxes. 


In addition to narrowing the total market for housing by raising its 
cost to the consumer, taxation, or the fear of further increases in taxation, 
acts as a serious deterrent to new buildings Too often in the past, such 
increases have upset the calculations of the home builder with the result 
that real estate has acquired an unenviable reputation as en investment. 


There appear, in short, to be strong arguments for revising the 
whole system of local taxation, The burden of schools and social services 
in particular, should be removed from real estate, These services unlike 
streets and sewers, in no way benefit the owner of land and it seems logical 
that they should be provided out of Income Tax, the incidence of which 
bears some relation to the taxpayers' ability to pay. It is gratifying to 
note that a first step in this direction has recently been taken by the 
Provincial Government. 


There is little question that if the existing burden on real estate 
was lightened, building would receive a tremendous fillip, owners would 
increase their expenditures on repairs and the whole housing situation 
would be vastly improved. 


a= 
THE RELUF TENANT 


In May, 1939, there were over 4,900 families receiving shelter 
allowancés from the City, or roughly 8% of the total femily population. In addition, 
there were 2,406 single men and women receiving relief, excluding the largo mmber 
of homeless men handled directly by the Province. The cost of these allowances for 
one month was over $50,000.00, equivalent to $600,000.00 a year. This expenditure 
represents a very large sum of money, for which the City and Province roceived 
oxtremoly poor value. Put quite bluntly, the housing of relief tenants was, oven 
before tho war, a public disgracc. With every sound house in tho low rental class 
oooupied, the relief tenant is forced to accept any available accommodation, no 
matter how bad it may be. 


There is no canon of social justice which demands that, bocause the 
father hazpons to be out of work, the wife and children should bo compelled to live 
undor conditions which endanger thoir hsalth and rendor a happy family life impossiblo, 
And it mist be romembered that it is the woman and the children who spend most of 
their livos at home and who suffer most from bad housing. 


It is moreover the family with young childrén who are usually tho 
worst housed, since they seldom have any margin out of which to moot the additional 
rent nocossary to sccure a house to thomsolves, and the butter type of rooming houses 
usually object to childron. As a result, one finds thom crowding into cabins, baso- 
ments, waterfront shacks and the poorest typos of lodging house. 


A particularly disquicting foature of the situation was tho oxtont 
to which, in ordor to obtain accommodation which was et all habitablo rolief tonants , 
were supplementing shelter allowances with payments from their food allowances. No 
accurate data is availablo as to the oxtont «=f this practice, but it is significant 
that, while tho maximum family shelter allowanea for unf‘urnished accommodation is 
$8.00 a month, only 10% out of 168 rented houses surveyod in tho East End (where 
tho proportion of reliof tenants is known to be very high) paid loss than $10.00 a 
month in ront. Out of 12 cases of rolicf familics (without lodgers) fer which details 
wore available, it was found that two-thirds of them peid an average of 50% moro in 
ront than they wero receiving in shelter allowancys. As the food allowances aro ad= 
mittodly not over generous, this can mean only one thing, that tho housing shortage 
is not only forcing reliof recipivcuts to livo in bad conditions, but is indirectly 
causing them to go short of food. 


Tll-housed, ill-fed, without nursery schools or playgrounds, what 
chance have tho children in such families of growing up into healthy citizens? 


If the present shelter allowances fail to provide decent accommo= 
dation for the tenant, thoy fail no loss to provide a rossonablo roturn to the oymor 
or rooming houso keeper, unloss ho permits his hsuso to bo overcrowded. Sholter 
allovranccs por month for unfurnished accommodation are as follows: one person, 
$3.00; two porsons, $5.00; threo persons, $6.00; four to five porsons, $7.50; six 
persons and up, $8.00, It is truo that many of tha houses occupied by rolief 
tonants are not even worth tho relief rent, but it is oqually truo that it is not 
possible to kcop a houso in good repair, pay the taxes and receive a reasonable 
roturn on one's invostment out of the oxisting scale cf relief ronts. If the 
sheltor allewanco is insufficient to allow the landlord to sot aside reasonable 
sums for ropairs, hcusing conditions will detoriorate still further. Thore is 
therefore a doubly strong case for raising the scale of sholtor allowances. 


It would bo a mistake to bolieve, however, that by merely raising 
tho sheltor allowance, the condition of tho relief tonant will be automatically 
improvede If shelter allowances wore raised and there was ne incrsase in the supply 
of low rontal housing, it would simply moan that certain property owners would ro- 
coive an increased revenue while the tenants! position wouK remain unchanged. 


It has already been suggested that ths City gots very poor value 
for the money expended on sheltor allowances: what is more, these paymonts are of 
an entirely unproductive character and it is reasonable to ask, now that unemploy= 
mont is again on tho inorsas.3, whether, instoad of pouring out large sums of money 
in this mannor, it would not bo trucr 3conomy when activity slaokens to spend a 
little more in subsidizing tho construction of decent homes which would constitute 
a pormanont revenuo producing assct for the community and at tho same timo provide 
omployment. It is cluar that today with high building costs and no subsidigs it is 
impossible to build dirsotly for tho relicf tenant even if this wes desirable, but 
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any increasc in the volume of low rental housing will case the pressure on the chcap= 
est housing and indirectly better his lot. 


If, morcover, a public housing authority is created, it will, in duo 
course, acquiro a pool of oldcr ¢rellings, cither through tho acquisition and rono- 
vation of existing dwellings, or through the aging of its own houses, in which 
rolisf tonants can be docently housed at rentals conforming tc tho shelter allowanco, 
with or without the assistance of subsidies oporatod on a, rent rebato systcm. 


MANAGEMENT 


Management is the key factor in low rental housing. 


The best buildings can be quickly reduced to a slum condition if 
managoment is lax; convorsoly, as the field survey of poorer areas showed, ovon 
tenements in bad structural condition can be mado livablo if the managcmont is oner- 
getic and intelligowt. Management in low rental housing is mich more than the more 
collection of rents and supervision of repairs. It involves also oc largo rango of 
socinl and educational work. 


In England great advances have been nade in recent yoars in the 
management of public housing estates and the prefession of cstato managoment has 
achieved a recognized status in the local gevormment civil services. Trained women 
proporty managers, owing to thoir special ability to ostablish friondly contact with 
tho housewife who runs the homs, have been particularly successful in this workee 
Tho manager who possesses tact and sympathy becomes a friend and adviser as woll as 
a rent collector, and can da much to help the family to adjust itsclf to its new 
surroundings. 


The "coals in the bath" myth dics hard and the thoory that pcople 
live in slums becauss they Lika it, and would simply mako a slum of any now dwelling 
into which they were moved, is used as a facile cxcuss for taking no action to better 
their condition. 


Fortunatcly we now havo figures based on a wido range of English ox- 
pe2ricnce to refute this argument. In an English municipal housing estate containing 
soma 27,000 dwollings, it was found that “about 80% of tho tenants woro of good 
standard, about 15% were less cleanly in their habits, and only about 5% requirod 
contimous supervision in one way or another," 


It mist be romembered, moreover, that these figures, which aro closo- 
ly cenfirmed by the oxperience of other estato managors, relate very largoly to 
familiss who have been living in slum conditions for a long period. Hore in 
Vancovvor, where the population hes not beon subjected to such conditions, and whore, 
as the field survey showed, the standard of cleanliness among the poorly housed 
groups is relatively high, little difficulty should be exporicneed in persuading 
the tenants to conform to the requirements of tho managemuont, always provided tho 
managomont is itsolf of a hign order. 


The fear is commonly exprossed that in a public heusing schome, groat 
difficulty would be cxperienced in collucting runts or evicting tonants oiring to the 
mental attitude of the average tenant to a municipal landlerd. Horo again, the 
solution to the problem lies in the quality of thc managemont. Firn but tactful 
management will secure cfficient ront collection, whoever the landlord may be. 


In England, losses on municipal ostates through vacancios and un 
collectable rents, whore trained managors are omployed, soldom oxcood 1% of the 
gross rents. Provision fer uncollecteblo rents on 70,000 dwellings cwnod by tho 
London County Council amcuntod in a roceut year to as little os .116% of net ronts. 


Good management, through a systom of froquent inspections designod 
to roveal structural and other defects in tho proporty st an oarly stage, will also 
savo large sums in repair bills and depreciation. 
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Owing to the wide ramifications of tho building industry and its 
special position as a capital goods industry, activity in this industry has also an 
important stimilating influence on business as a whole, and will often be sufficiont 
in itself to develop a general business boom. 


The English building boom wes undoubtedly a primary factor in lifting 
that country out of the 1932 depression, and it is instructivo to compare her trade 
experience with that of tho United States during the samo period, whore, owing to tho 
freezing up of the real estate market and the absence of a government assisted pro- 
gramme, building was almost at a standstill. 


It is sometimes suggested that a government assisted housing programme 
might cheok private building. If, however, the tenants of such housing are oonfined 
to families of low income who are not in a position to buy their owm homes, there 
is no ground for this fear. In England, a large government assisted programe 
proceeded contemperaneously with the greatest private building boom in her history. 
In the United States on the other hand, where, up till the last two years, prior to 
the war, there was little or no government building, private building was also at a 
low ebb. 


A goverment assisted programme, by raising the standards of housing 
among the lower paid workers, appears on the oontrary to stimulate a general demand 
for higher housing standards, which expresses itself in greater private building 
activity. 


PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Clear thinking on the best methods of seouring good housing for the 
community has too frequently been obscured by politioal prejudice. Public housing 
is apt to be tagged with the label of socialism and condemned out of hand without a 
fair examination of its merits or demerits. 


In England, publio housing has long been accepted in principle by all 
parties and has ceased to be a political issue. The United States has accepted the 
same principle, if more grudgingly. 


Fears that private building would be adversely affected by a publis 
housing programme has been a prinoipal cause of opposition. It is clear, however, 
that if rents of publio housing are subsidized sufficiently to bring them within the 
means of the low income families who cannot, even under the most favourable circum= 
stances, afford new housing built by private enterprise, and if care is taken to 
see that only such families are rehoused, there can be no compstition between public 
and privato housing, since they cater tc two soparate and distinct markets. They 
are, in fact, complementary to one another. 


It is often overlooked, moreover, that public housing authorities 
omploy private enterprise to build their houses for them and that there is no dif- 
ference whatsoever in the labour-management setup on the job between publio and 
private housing. A public housing authority merely draws up the housing programme, 
engages an architect: to-prepare the plans and lets the contracts; bit through its 
Capacity to plan on a long+teru basis and through itg ability to convert a potential, 
demand for houses into an effective demand, it helps both to stabilize and expand 
the general building market, 


THE TYPE OF DWELLING 


The majority of hcusing experts are agreed that for the 
feanily with young children (and it is this group who stand most in necd of 
better housing) the hcuse with a privete garden and direct access to the 
open air is the most suitable form of housing. In England and Holland, this 
is the normal hcusing typee In other parts of Europe, the apartment hcuse 
predominates and many fine low rental multi-family hcusing projects have 
been developed in Berlin, Stockholm, Vienna, Frenkfort and elsewhere. The 
adopticn of the apartment hcuse type of dwelling in these ccuntries appearsy 
however, tc have been largely due to historical reasons (the necessity in 
mediaeval times of living in a ccnfined fortified spece), and recently 
there has been a tendency to break away from this tradition. 

In Vanccuver, where limitations of spnce are nct an important 
factor, and the climate permits full use to be made of a garden, the 
advanteges of the hcuse over the apartment are very great. Further, owing 
to the fact that buildings of three or mere storeys in height must be of 
fire proof ccnstruction, the -ne or twoestorey house will ncrmally be 
cheaper to construct then the apartment. Operating costs will also be 
lower owing to the extra cost of maintaining the public spaces, ine. halle, 
stairweys, grounds, etc., associated with apartments. 

The eccnomies of central heating and hot wter normally consti- 
tute the principal advantage of the apartment hcuse, but, owing tc the 
necessity of keeping fixed cherges payable ty the tenant down to a minimum 
in low rental projects, it will probably be advisable in this climate to 
provide individual heating units, which the tenant can ccntrcl as he wishes. 

For certain grcups, hcwever, the eprrtment will be a mcre 
suitable type of dwelling end building shoulda not be ccnfined to one type 
of dwelling. 

The free standing h.use is not, hcwever, an economical unit 
for low rental hcusing, Attached hcuses in grcups of 2, 4 or more, preserve 
nearly all the advantages of the individual house as regards private front 
docr and garden snace, etc. and at the ssc time afford cznsiderable economies 
in capital, maintenance and heating costs. The grcuping of hcuses also 
cuss down the cost of utilities, enables 2 proporticn of the land to be 
reserved fur communal uses, and prevides much greater cpportunities for 
positive architectural treatment. 

Nearly 211 the best low rentel hcusing in England, Holland 
and the United States has been of this type and while there is an undoubted 
prejudice against suck housing in Western Canada, it is sug. ested that the 
attached hcuse should be given en adequate trial in any hcusing programme 
which may be initiated, 

As regards the size of the houses, the bigsest demand will 
be for the two and three=bedrocm hcuse, sut it is important that an adequate 
variety of accommodaticn be prcvided in each housing estate. A recent 
survey of the needs of some 4000 familios listed with the Emergency Shelter 
Administraticn showed the following room requirements: 


1 bedroom 30% 
2 bedrooms L5% 
3 bedrooms 

4 bedrooms and over 5% 


In practise, however, it would be wiser tc build somewhat in excess of 
average room requirements, since greater flexibility cf accommodation is 
thus obtained and the extra cost of « second cr third bedroom is small in 
relaticn tc the total cost of the hcuse.e The rise in the birthrate will 
alsc bring an increase in family sizes. 

Particular attenticn should be paid to the needs cf old 
people who, owing tc increased longevity and to their lew incomes, constitute 
a growing proporticn of the family units requiring low rent hcusing. In 
certain English municipal schemes .s many 2s 30% cf the dwelling units 
have been set aside for old people. 
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THE LOCATION OF HOUSING PROJECTS 


Slun Clearance 

Meany people wculd favour a low rental hcusing programme if 
they thought that the mcre dilspidated secticns of the city would be immediately 
razed and new dwellings erected cn the site, 

Unfortunately, in the initicl stsges of a hcusing programme, 
this procedure is rarely possible except cn a limited scale, and it may be 
noted that England had been building hcuses cn a large scele for ten years 
or more before she sericusly attemptec to tackle slum clearance. 

If the exist:ng shortage of hcuses is to be reduced and 
accommodaticn fcund for these at present living in ins-nitary dwellings, 
some new building on vecant lend must first take place, There are moreover, 
in Vanccuver few sclid ereas of slum which are suitstle for demoliticn and 
redevelcpment as 4& whole, 

There are only two sreas which can be classified as slum areas 
suitable for ccmplete clearance: (2) the aren between il in «nc Dunlevy Streets 
south of Hastings Street, ccntaining some 10 city blocks; and (b) abcut half 
a dozen blocks in the Kitsilano induetricl district bordering cn Seccnd Avenue. 
Both these areas are more suitable fcr business or industrial uses than for 
residential development and cannot therefore be regarded as possible rebuilding 
sitese 

The most suitable site fcr a large scale redevelopment project 
is the area bounded by Dunlevy, Hastings and Raymur Streets and the False Creek 
flats, This site is centrally located in relaticn to the dock crea and the 
downtown district; it is served by « fine park area immediately to the southy 
and it is et present virtually uncontaminated by industricl intrusions. 
Prectically all the houses in the sree are old and flimsy and none of them sre 
worth preservinge On the other hand, the district includes a large school 
and a number cf modern comminity buildings ready to serve the populaticne 

Immediate steps shculd be taken by the City, firstly, to 
preserve the area from industrial intrusion by rezoning it for residential use; 
seccndly, to acquire by negotiaticn cr approyriaticn the land which vill be 
needed for the project as cpportunity occurs, sc thnt when the time is ripe 
for redevelopment,ythe ccmmunity will not be forced to pay exorbitant prices 
for slum properties. 


Land for Hcusing 
In order tc obtain the economies 2zascciated with large scale 


production and management, it is desirable that low rental housing projects 
should be built in blocks of 100 units cr more, Building on this scale will 
alsc permit mcr: imaginative planning of the site than the wasteful grideiron 
pattern prevalent on this continent tcdszy, and will eliminete much of the danger 
of future neighbeurhood "blight", 

Large scale hcusing presupposes the existence of suitable areas 
of vacant land which can readily be assembled under cne ownership. Sporadic 
development in the past has already rendered l-rge srees in the cuter districts 
useless for such purnoses and it is = difficult matter even today to find 
blocks of land suitable for lcw rent:;1 hcusing within a reasonable distance 
of the city centre. Future housing progress will be closely affected by the 
policy,or leck of policy,of the municipalities with regard to undeveloped land 
in the outer crease 

The cwnershiy by the City of large blocks of tax sele land, 
yielding no inccme, is usually regarded as 2 scurce cf weakness, 

Kuropean experience shows hcwever that the cwnership of subs 
stantial blocks of land in the cutlying districts mry be a very real advantage 
to a city threugh the opportunity it affords of ccntrolling land utiligation 
and in providing cheep sites fir low rent housing. 

Since 1904 the land ecquisiticns of the City of Stockholm, 
mainly for housing purgoses, heve amounted to over 20,000 acre&y or five times 
the area of the criginal city. Stockholm hes been conspicuously successful 
in dealing with her housing and town planning problems end her faresighted land 
policy has undoubtedly contributed in nc smell depgrree to this success. 

The difficulty of securing suitable ares of land at 1 reasonable 
price has becn cne of the chief hindrences tc heusing progress in England. 
Manchester, on the other hand sdcpted the wise policy of acquiring over 5,000 
acres for its Wythenshawe scheme et agriculturel grices, thus effecting an 
estimated saving cf $5,000,000 es sgeinst the rice it wculd have had to pey 
if it had beught the 1:.nd piecemenl as the need srosee 

In America, owing to the reliance of cities for their income 
on the taxaticn of land values, a ccntrary policy has generally been pursued. 


if 


Every piece of saleable land has been sold, even when it must heve been evident 
-t the time thet scme of the land scld wculd be required at 1 later date for 
public purposes, with the result that it has later either been unobtainable 

or has had to be repurchased »t 2 much enhanced figure, 

The bulk of the Vanecuver City «cwned land is unfortunately 
in scattered lots, The City heve wisely adog¢ted the policy of reserving 
frcom sale those lots which mey be required at e later date for parks or other 
purposes, It is understocd also that where an owner wishee to build on a lot 
which is not provided with city services, the City enccurages the owner to 
exchange his lot for a city lot which has the necessary services. 

This procedure might well be carried a step further and it 
is suggested that where the City already owns the bulk of the lots in a given 
area, it take positive acticn to acquire the balance of the privately owned 
lots in exchange for isolated city lots in cther sections of the City. By 
this means, sporadic development of the area would be prevented and cumpact 
areas of land would be acquired which could be developed fcr low rental housing 
or for other purposes as the need arose. 

Even if these measures are taken, the sponsors of large scele 
housing projects will soon heve tc look beyond the city boundaries for suitable 
sites, This report is not the place for a disquisiticn on local polities, 
but regarded purely from the hcusing and townplanning point of view, there 
are many arguments in favor cf the amalgamation cf cutlying municipalities with 
the City, 

If inter-municipal competiticn for taxable values was eliminated, 
new areas could be opened up in an orderly manner as, and only as, the growth 
of populaticn required, «a uniform standard of public utilities cculd be pro= 
vided and large scale public housing planned on a ccemprehensive metro; .clitan 
basis, 
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COMMUNITY PLANNING 


Reference has already been made to the need for a revision of the City 
zoning regulations, more particularly those governing housing densities and the 
spacing of: building. It is equally important that these regulations, once 
enacted, should be properly enforced. in too many instances recently, the City 
Council, acting on the advice of its salaried officials, has overruled decisions 
of the Town Planning Commission without advancing any sound reasons for doing 
so. Members of the Town Planning Commission are appointed by the Council for 
their special knowledge of townplanning and, if the Commission is to do effec- 
tive work, it must have the confidence of the Council, who should feel them- 
selves bound by its decisions in all cases except those involving major matters 


of ‘e&vée policy. 


Over and above this, the zoning Appeal Board, by granting numerous re- 
laxations of existing regulations, is gradually undermining the whole fabric of 
the town plan, since if a relaxation is granted in one case, it is very difficult 
to refuse it in another similar case and a feeling of uncertainty is generated 
amongst property owners throughout the whole area affected. Since 1940 over 90% 
of all appeals pressed have been allowed, 

Temvorary relaxations of building and zoning bylaws may admittedly be 
necessarv to mitigate the shortage of residential and commercial accommodation, 
but it should be clearly understood that these relaxations are not to be regarded 
as permanent, while.‘the powers of the Board to grant such exemptions should ke 
clearly defined and Limited. 


There appear, in anv case, to be good grounds for revising the consti- 
tution of the Appeal Board, since the appointment of members appears at present 
to be for life, and the decisions of the Board may well be out of line with 
opinion, both in the City Council and the Town Planning Commission, without the 
Council possessing any means of enforcing its will. 


Other eleronts in the community plan, in addition to the zoning bylaws, are 
equally important in the development of a well housed community and close co- 
operation between the Local Housing Authority and the Town Planning Authority 
is essential. 


The location of industry has an important bearing on housing developments. 
Industrial congestion inevitahly snells housing congestion, since the lower 
paid worker must live within a reasonable distance of his work. In London, where 
the maladjustment between homes and work nlaces has reached crazy proportions, 
the chief difficulty in rehousing the slum dweller is to find building sites 
within a reasonable distance of his source of employment. 


The lecation. of industry in or near the ‘centre of the city is an 
anachronism, a relic of a previous e¢10ch when the sources of power and the 
means of transportation were necessarily concentrated at a few points. With 
the advent of electric power and wnotor ‘:ransportation, industry has become 
mobile and, except where it is denendant on water transportation or other 
special conditions, can often move out with advantage to industrial sub- 
centres, where it has adequate room for expansion and where the worker can 
be well and cheaply housed in semi-rural conditions. The elimination of the 
factory relieves the city centre of industrial traffic and the nuisances 
associated with industry, and at the same time reduces the number of workers 

pouring in and out of the congested central sections of the city each day. 


It is not sufficient, however, to contrel the location of industry 
through zoning regulations of a negative character, designed primarily to 
exclude industry from residential areas. Positive action must be taken 
through the provision of the necessary industrial facilities to ensure that 
new industries are encouraged to locate in suitably grouped sub-centres in- 
stead of sprawling sporadically over the countrwside. Planning of this sort 
should over-ride political sutdivisions and it is hoped that when a metrovo- 
litan planning commission, composed of representatives of all the municipali- 
ties within the metropolitan area, is set up, due consideration will be given 
to this important question. 
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Industrial Encroachment 


In spite of existing zoning bylaws, the threat of industrial enerogchnent 
to those residential areas immediately bordering on industrial zones is seriously 
affecting the quality of upkeep and occupation of the dwellings in these districts, 
since the policy of granting piecemeal changes in zoning classifications on the 
appeal of interested property owners inevitably produces a tlighting effect on 
neighbouring properties. 


Existing zone boundaries should be carefully studied, and amended where 
necessary, in such a manner as to produce clear cut lines of demarcation be- 
tween industrial and residential zones. These boundaries should, wherever 
possible, serve as screens between the two zones, by the interpolation of a 
commercial zone, by boulevarding, or by the creation of an actual park area 
(as, for example, to the North and South of the False Creek Flats). Once 
these boundaries are fixed, property owners should be given clearly to under- 
stand that no further piecemeal revisions will be made. 


It may be objected that by imposing these limitations on industrial 
spread the growth of industry will be handicapped, but, as has already been 
pointed out, once an industry has reached a certain size it is eminently de- 
sirable that it should move out to a less congested area, while for the smaller 
shop industries there is ample room for expansion in existing industrial zones, 
provided steps are taken to makc the land in these zones readily available to 
industry through clearance and grouping of non-industrial lots. Of the total 
city area zoned for light industry, comprising 871 acres, no less than 50% is 
vacant land, while 27% is occupied by dwellings or public buildings, leaving 
only 23% in actual use for industrial or commercial purposes. 


As soon as housing conditions permit, energetic steps should be taken 
by the City to secure the demolition of all substandard housing in areas zoned 
for industry. Arrangements might also be made toa move houses in such zones 
which are still in good condition to vacant city owned lots in neighbouring 
residential zones. in this way, the double purpose would be served of removing 
families from a highly undesirable environment and of opening up additional 
land for industrial develonment. 


The Premature Subdivision of Land 


Mention has already been made of the scattered development of the 
outlying areas of the City. 


$40,000,000 or over 60% of the City's debenture debt, represents 
expenditure on roads, sewers, sidewalks, water services, etc. Too much of 
this expenditure has been incurred in servicing areas which were subdivided 
in advance of need and in respect of which there was no certainty that the 
value of the improvements would be sufficient to ensure the recovery by the 
City of the cost of the services installed. 


In "A Plan for the City of Vancouver" published in 1928, Harland 
Bartholomew made the following statement: ' Were it not for the probable 
early development of a large city over this area, this tremendous spread of 
utility services would be quite unjustified and even now represents a 
heavy charge upon a vast area as yet but sparsely developed." 


Unfortunately the rapid development anticipated in this report 
failed to materialize. 


At October, 1938, lots owned by the City, excluding those reserved 
for public purposes or for lack of services, numbered 10,428, and of these 
no fewer than 7,524, or 72%, were serviced with roads and water. Many of 
these lots were also no doubt provided with sewers. In November, 1938, a 
further 9284 lots reverted to the City making a total of 19,712 unreserved 
lots on the City's hands, or sufficient to satisfy normal building require- 
ments for at least 10 years in advance, without taking into account the 
still greater number of vacant privately owned lots which had been provided 
with municipal services at the public expense. 


The burden of this unprofitable expenditure falls on the general 
body of ratepayers, while at the same time the value of their own holdings 
is depreciated by the prmeture development of new residential areas. 


The situation is, today, much more favourable, the numbér of un- 
reserved Gity lots having been reduced by the end of 1945 to 6441, but the 
risk of wasteful development in the future remains. 


In England, the offer of street dedications is accepted by the 
municipality only after the installation of certain statutory street im- 
provements by, and at the expense of, the subdivider and after the erection 
of houses on the adjoining land has virtually assured the recovery of 
additional expenditures by the municipality. The same practice has been 
adopted in Cincinnati with excellent results and its spslication to this 
city appears worthy of consideration. So long as the municipalities are 
under an implied obligation to provide services to owners wishing to sub- 
divide their land, there will always be the danger that when a building 
boom develops the pressure brought to bear to open up new areas for the 
benefit of lend speculators will force the authorities into providing a 
fresh crop of superfluous roads and other services. 


The control of development in the outer municipalities is even 
more important,ysince growth in these areas is now twice as rapid as within 
the City itself. Excessive "sprawl" on the outer fringe of 4 city is not 
only wasteful in terms of municipal services; it is squally detrimental 
from many other points of view. Onen, unspoilt country is pushed further 
and further from the city centre, large areas of land are irretrievably 
spoiled for orderly residential development at a later date, and with new 
arvas constantly bcing opened up, the life of the older residentisl districts 
is correspondingly shortened. 


The preparation of a co-ordinated plan of development for the 
whole metropolitan area, which would introduce some order into our present 
olanless development, is a vital requirement for the future well-being of 
the City. 


Parks 


Half the benefits of good housing are lost if it is not associated 
with proper provision for local parks end it may be noted that the correlation 
of low park acreage end high delinquency rates in different districts of the 
City is very high, rrespective of the quality of the housing itself. 


There is a very serious lack of play parks in the densely populated 
central districts where they are most needed. The Yest End, Fairview, 
Grandview and Mount Pleasant all require additional park areas. It is 
already a difficult mattcr to find suitable park sites in these areas; 
as the city grows and land values rise, this difficulty will increase. 
Every effort should therefore be made to secure the necessary sites with 
a minimum of delay. 


A Metropolitan Planning Commission 


As has slready been noted, Greater V.ncouver is a single social and 
economic unit and it is poor planning to prepare a townplen for one section 
of its territory without reference to the development of the other sections. 
The City proper comprises less than one-fifth of the whole metropolitan 
area and growth in the outer areas is twice as rapid as at the centre. 


Development in the outlying districts vitally affects the wellbeing 
of the City itself, not least in respect of suburban housing, and it is a 
matter of urgency that a Metropolitan Planning Commission be set up to 
prepare a master Plan for the whole region, which would tie in the plans of 
all the municipalities and encourage planning measures in those districts 
where no effective plan at present exists. 
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The Province has a direct intersst in securing closer coordination 
of municipal activities and might well take the lead in setting up © com- 
mission, representative of the various municipaliti«s; and served by a quali- 
fied planning expert. 


A HOUSING PROGRAMME 


Progress since the war in the construction of low rental housing 
has been extremely disappointing. Up to the end of 1945, not a single 
limited dividend project had been launched in the whole of Canada. A 
number of insursnee company projects are in the plans stage, but it eppears 
unlikely in the extreme that any of them will come within the low or even 
low-medium rental class. In Vancouver, Housing fnterprises Ltd., a limited 
dividend subsidiary of the insurance companies, is planning to build some 
500 two storey apartment or terrace units this summer in scattered groups 
on sérviced land. No rents have yet been announced. 


One or two cooperative housing projects are under consideration, 
but owing to financial obstacles, they are still some way from fulfikiort.’. 
Wartime Housing Ltd., has alone provided any substantial volume of low- 
medium rental housing and even this housing is bsyond the menns of a large 
proportion of the population. 


This lack of progress can only be ascribed in part to the shortage 
of building materials and labor. The chief blame must f2ll on the Dominion 
Government for its failure to evolve a workable housing policy or to pass 
legislation subsidising the building of low rental housing by loc#l Housing 
Authorities. 


It is not suggested that the present time of labor and material 
shortages is a suitable one for the immediate launching of a large scale low 
rental housing programme, but between the presentation of a new housing bill 
to Parliament and its realization in terms of houses, « considerable period, 
probably at least two years, must necessarily elapss, and even then this 
legislation will only bear fruit, if the apvoropriate local organization 
exists to carry its provisions into effact. 


At present no such organization exists; nor csn one be created until 
the Government passes the necessary enabling Legislation. Such an organiza- 
tion will, moreover, require a little time to gain experience in.a new field 
of administration and it is eminently desirable that such experience should 
be gained through operation on’a limited scale in the first place before 
embarking on full scale operations. 


The present boom conditions arising out of commodity scarcities will 
not continue indefinitely and the nation may well find itself quite suddenly 
in a period of underemployment with no clearly defined housing olan, which 
can be rapidly extcnded to take up some of the unemployment slack, and ne 
local organizetion to carry it out when it is finelly placed on the statute 
books. 


Let us ponder the words of Nathan Straus. 

"If business is good and the country prosperous, we shall be told 
that it is not the right time for the government to launch a programme of 
public housing, since increasing orosperity makes it probable that before 
leng everyone will be ehle to afford a comfortable home....... If businsss 
is bad and the country is in a devression, slum owners will point to vacancies 
in slum areas, which always increase in times of depression because of the 
doubling up of poor families, and urge that condition as ea. reason for delaying 
the launching of e public housing programme. Like the farmer's leaky roof--- 
in reiny weather he con't get up to fix it, and when ths sun comes out it 
just isn't worth while.” 


Failing early action by the Dominion Government,it is suggested that the 
Gity Council approach the Provincial Government with the object of obtaining 
a Dominion Government loan guaranteed by the Province for the setting up of a 
local housing authority. Arrangements can then be made between the Province 
and the Municipality for apportioning the costs of a moderate subsidy pending 
Dominion participetion. 


Even though this initial programme was only on & very limited scale, 
an important step forward would have been taken, since an organization would 
be created and the necessary administrative experience gained, in readiness 
for an extension of operations wien further Dominion assistance became 
available. 


In the meantime, every effort must bc mede to secure the provision 
of additional housing for Vancouver by “artime Housing Limited as a temporary 
stop-gap pending the setting up of a local housing authority. 


Conclusion 


The existence of bad housing conditions in Vencouver is fully established. 
The excessive cost to the community of permitting such conditions has been 
proved beyond question. The nation possesses the resources necessary for 
the launching of s low rental housing programme, which will not only improve 
these conditions at a very moderates cost to the community in terms of taxes, 
but which will also increase the national wealth by providing employment 
during the leaner years to come. 


Whot is delaying action? Two things only; ignorance and apathy. 


Once the general public sre fully apprised of the facts, not the 
opposition of a few selfish interests, nor the apathy of those entrusted 
with the duty of taking a decision on the matter, will count for very much. 
In England and other European countries, an indignant public opinion effectu- 
ally killed ail opposition und literally forced the government of the day 
to take action. The United States are now attacking the problem with 
increasing vigour. Canada will not lag behind indefinitely. 


The key to the situation is education. The facts must be kept 
constantly before the public and the question ventilated in season and out 
of season. The taxpayer in particular has a special interest in seeing 
housing conditions improved, end he must be made fully aware of where his 
true interests lie. To this end, the Vancouver Housing Association asks for 
the active support of 211 community organizations and of every interested 
individual. 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


Even before the war there was en acute shortage of housing in Vaneouver 
and house=to-house surveys showed thet many families were living in 
deplorable conditions, 

With a population increase of 70,000 and little new housing, the cone 
ditions under which thousands of families are living today, in partixw 
cular those of the returned soldier, is a public disgrace. 


Numereus studies in other countries have established a close relationship 


between bad housing on the one hand «nd ill health and crime on the 
other, General and infant mortality rates, tuberculosis, juvenile 
delinquency, ¢tc., cre always closely correlated with the quelity of 
the housing in each district, Removal of slum cwellers to new housing 
is normally accompaniec by markec improvement in health and delinquency 
rates. 


Detailed analyses of slur arcas have shown conclusively that, apert 
altogether from the tiisery ana ciscontent fostered by slums, the 
dollar cost of maintaining «a slum in terms of heslth, police, fire 
protection and other services is far greater than the cost of tearing 
down the houses and rehousing the occupants in decent accommodaticn,s 


The health end lodging house bylnws covering the use of existing 
buildings should be revised, strengthened anc ccnsolidated into a 
single code and certain defects in the zoning bylaws removed; but bylaw 
control alone will not prevent the further deterioration of housing 
conditions, 


The present housing crisis is not simply the cutcome of war conditions 
which will right themselves in ccurse of time, Bad hcusing is = deep 
rooted social problem originating in the fundamental fact that une 
assisted private enterprise never has, and never can under existing 
conditions, build hcuses to rent within the means of the lower income 
groupBe 


The carrying charges (including texes, maintenance, etc.) on a mininun 
type house, built by privete enterprise for sele, will today seldom be 
less then $35 a month, Even limitec dividend corporations, operating 
with 3% money, cnnnot build hcuses tc rent et much under $30 a month, 
In 1941, 63% of all Vanccuver wage earner heads of families were eaming 
less then 4)1500 ec year. Allowing the sccepted proporticn of cne-fifth 
of income for rent, the top Jinit of rent which this group can afford 
is $25 a month and none of ther. are in 2 positicn to buy their own 
home, Nearly one-third of all renting femilies esrned less then $1000 
a yeer and had an average rent peying capacity of under 710 a month. 

In short, tc rehcuse those families who are at present badly housed, 
the real need is for hcuses ren“ing between lO and $20 2 month, 
Experience has shown that the g-nduzi filtering up of femilies from 
poorer to better housing offers no adequate solution cf the probleny, 
sinee the strictly limited market for new houses beccmes saturated long 
before the ineffective demand of the lower income groups has been 
satisfied, There is no prospect of lower building costs bridging the 
wide gap between rents and capacity to psy. Some form of subsidy is 
therefore necessary, 


The principle of public hcusing has been fully accepted both in England 
and the Unitec States snd substantial subsidies are paid by the central 
and local governments of these ccuntries to public hcusing authorities 
for the building of low-rental hvuses. 

English local euthorities built ovér one millicn low-rental hcuses (at 
$5.00 to $15.00 a month) between the two wars and the latest American 
housing bill ‘provices for the building of 500,000 low-rental units 
during the next fcur years. The aver2ge rent of dwellings built under 
the United States Hcusing fct is under #13 ~ menth, 


Existing Canadian housing Legislaticn is entirely inadequate. No 
provisicn is made in the Naticnel Housing Act of 1944 for the financing 
of local hvusing authcrities set up by municipalitics end no subsidies 
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are provided by the Dominicn Gcvernment to bring rents within the means 
of these who are poorly housede 

While insurance companies and limited dividend corporations, the 
agencies selectec by the Government for its housing programme, can 

make valuable contributicns to hcusing in their respective spheres, 

they offer little or nc prospect under existing legislation of providing 
really low=srental hcusing, 

Cooperative hcusing, under acequete supervision, has many advantages 

for the tenanteshareholder of moderate inccme and shculd receive 

equal government essistance with other approved hcusing agencies, 

The provisions centained in Part 1 of tho Act fcr assistance tc pros= 
peetive hcme-owners in the purchase of their hcmos are scundly conceived 
and edequate in scope, 


The most suitcble type of organi.zaticn te build subsidized low-rental 
hcusing is « semienutoncmous local housing ;xuthcrity set up by cne or 
moré municipalities under the auspices of the province and crganized, 
preferably, cn a metropoliten basis, This type cf crgnanization hes 
workec very effectively in the United States where over 600 cuthorities 
are ncw in existence, 

In the naticnel field of :dministreticn, all housing and community 
planning activities shouln be ccncentrated in the hends of a single 
minister. 


Local housing suthorities would be financed by Fecerl loans up to 

90% of the velue of the y:reject, while the municipality or province 
would provide the balance of capital required. Subsidies wiuld be 
paiac by the fcderal government cn the ccnditicn that a proportivnate 
ccntributicn was made either by the municipality cr the province, 

Tc bring rents down below ‘320 a mcnth, a subsicy of around 310 yer 
unit per month would be requiroc initiclly. If the city were required 
to provide 25% of the sutsidy, the ecst of a programme of 5000 houses 
woule be $150,000 a year, amounting.to about 7 of a mill cn a total 
net tax rate of 50.4 mills, Tex revenue weule, cn the other hand, be 
inereased by some 400,000 « year. The cust of the Dominion subsidy 
on a nation-wide programme of equivalent scale (140,000 units) would 
be approximately cne dollar yer head per annume 


Qn a housing standard of cne family, one selfeccntzinec dwelling, 
there is a shortsge of over 20,000 hcuses in the City of Vancouver 
alohee In order to eliminate this shortage and to take care of normal 
growth, some 3,500 houses a year w411 be required for the next 10 
years, it least cneethird cf this cutput should be low-rental housing 
and a further tkird within the means of the medium income groupe 


All secticns of the community would benefit directly or indirectly 
from a sustained builcing prog'rimme on this scale. Of all forms of 
public work, public subsidized housing is the most economicizl method 
of creating emplcyment. One dollar spent cn rosds or schools produces 
directly on dollar's worth of industrisl activity. One dollar spent 
on hcusing subsicies would precuce abcut forty dollar's worth of new 
constructicn, 

If rents are brcught low enough to house these families, anc only these 
families, who cannot affcrd new hcuses built by private enterprise, a 
public hcusing programme will nct enter intc competiticn with private 
building sné will, on the ccntrary, increase the totel vclume of 
builcing, 


In Vanecuver the individual hcuse anc gcrden is the most suitable 
type of cwelling for the majority of families, Grouping of houses in 
blocks of two te six units will, however, achieve important building 
and operating econcmies and release land for comminity services, 
Large scecle, long term operations will result in effective community 
planning and recucce costs. 


Slums cannet be demolishec until adequate accommodaticn is provided 
for the slum dwellers displaced. Building cn low cost vacant land in 
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the outer areas must therefore be the first step in a housing programmes 
When the immediate shortage has been met, a vigorous policy of condem= 
naticn and closure, must be undertaken, Certain areas, notably the 
area east of Dunlevy Street, shculd be acquired by the City and re= 
developed as a whole. The City and cutlying municipalities should, 
wherever possible, reserve suitable areas of undeveloped lance for 

large scale hcusing projects, 


15. The location of new industzy should be given positive direction, 
sinee work places are the determining factor in housing policy and 
large concentrations of industry inevitably spell housing congestion, 
Industrial intrusion: into neighbcuring residential areas shoule be 
curbec, 

More effective control shculd be exercised over the development of new 
residential areas, 

Greater provision of parks anc play areas is requirec in the inner 
residential arease 

Steps should be taken te set up a metropolitan planning commission to 
prepare e master plan for the Greater Vancouver areas 


16, While the present tine of material and labour shortages is not pro= 
pitious for the launching of e large scale low=rentel hatsing 
programme, immediate steps should be taken tc secure the passage of 
the necessery enabling legislaticn anc. the setting up of ea local housing 
euthority with power tc carry out an experimentel programme, which 
cculd be rapidly expanded when business sctivity begins to slacken. 
Wertime Housing Limitec, with some 1100 hcuses under construction or 
ecmpleted in the City cf Vanccuver, at rents ranging from 922 to $30 
is the only agency which is meeting the desperate need of the returned 
soldier for moderate rentel housing. Until 2 local housing authority 
is créated, the building programme cf this agency should be continuca 
and expanded. 


17. Two factcrs elone are deleying housing action! ignorance and apathye 
Only the pressure of an arcused anc informed public opinion will 
induce federal and local governments to assume their full responsibilities 
in meeting the housing problem. 
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HOUSING BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books: . 


The Seven Myths of Housing + Nathan Straus, 1944. Alfred A, Knopf. 313 PP. 
Easily the best recent statement of the Ameriesan ease for a 
public housing programme, - 


Ameriean Housing » Problems and Prospeets, 1944. Twentieth Century Fund. 466 pp. 
& searching analysis of the defects of American organisation for 
building, with recommendations for modernising the industry's 
structure and finance. 


Rebuilding Britain - A Twenty Year Plan, 1945. Sir Ernest Simon, Gollancz,256 pp. 
An excellent survey of Britaing! housing achievements and plans. 


Housing and the State ~ Marian Bowley, 1945. George Allen and Unwine .283 pp.. 
& history of English public housing policy from 1919 to 1944. 


Medern Housing ~ Catherine Bauer, 1934. Houghton Mifflin to. 330 pp.. 
Still the most comprehensive and authoritative history of 
public housing in the European field. 


Urban Blight and Slums ~ M. L. Walker et al., 1936. 425 pp. 
fn analysis of the problem of rehabilitating blighted urban 
areas. 


& Million Homes a Year ~ Dorothy hosenman, 1945, Harecurt Brace & Co. 333 pp. 
Contains a detailed analysis of the factors affecting housing 
costs and predu¢ction with special referenée to private building. 


The Gulture of Cities - Lewis Mumford, 1938. Harcourt Brace & Co. 586 pp. 
4 finely written and inspiring study of man in relation to his 
urban environment. 


The City is the People - Henry S. Churehill, 1945. Reynal and Hitehwood. 
A valuable study of urban planning problems,. 


Repgrtés and Pamphlets: 


Housing and Commnity Planning ~ heport of the Advisory Committee on 
ReConstruction, 1944. Kings Printer, Ottawa, 339 pp. 
This report, known as the Curtis report, contains an exhaustive 
survey of Canadian housing requirements together with recommendations 
for legislative and admiristrative action, The most authoritative 
report on housing yet published in Canada. 


Hoysing for the Unitec States after the War - National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, 1944. 65 pp. 
fn authoritative and well presented statement on post-war 
housing policies. 


The General Housing Bill = S 1592 (introduced Nov. 1945) U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Weshington. 
The legislative framework for American post-wer housing policy. 


A Citizen's Guide to Public Housing - Catherine Bauer, 1940. Vassar College. 
90 Ppp. 
A clear and coneise summery of the problems of slum clearance in 
the light of U.S.H.A. experience. 


Slums and Blighted Areas in the United Sta,es ~ E. E,Wood, 1939, 
U, 5. Housing Authority. 126 pp. 
A survey of Amerioan housing conditions and their effects on 
human welfare, 


Housing Conditions in Toronto.+- Report of the Lt. Governor's Committee, 
1934. 142 Dp. 
Commonly referred to 2s the Bruce report, 
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A Report on Housing and Slum Clearance fort Montreal - By a joint Comnitttee 
of the Board of Trade and the City Improvement Committee, 19356 44 PPe 


A Place to Live - Hazen Sise, 1945. Canadian Affairs Vol, 2, Noe 7e 19 PPe 
& well written little pamphlet stating the housing problem in simple 
terms. 


Vancouver Housing Atlas - Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 1944. 
An analysis of rents, incomes, accommodation, etc. based on census 
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Housing - Department of Pensions end Health, Ottawa, 1938. 30 pp. 
fi, review of the need for better housing in Canada, with special 
emphasis on the health aspect, 


Note: 


The National Association of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th St., Chieago, 
publiéh periodical reports and pamphlets of greet interest. 


The Housing Centre, 13 Suffolk St,, London (England), issue a monthly 
bulletin containing lists of the latest English housing publications, 


